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Educational. 


CALIFORSIA, Belmont. 
IJELMONT SCHOOL FOR BOYS, IN 
the foothills, near San Francisco, is equipped and 
conducted as a fitting school for the best colleges and 
technical schools. Itis lighted by electricity, and has 
every needful educational, sanitary, and recreative ap- 
plance. The climate and surroundings of Belmont are 
pre Ibably unsurpassed, but it is intended that the school 
shall be valued more for its educational advantages 
than for climate and natural beauty, and that it shall 
stimulate its boys to a better intellectual and spiritual 
life, and leave thema heritage of pleasant school memo- 
ries. The Catalogue and Book of Views contain detailed 
information. W.T. Rerp, A.M. (Harv.), Head Master. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Ange ses, West 23d St. 7 
MARRS, 'GH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Mrs. GEO, A, CASWELL, P’ as 


CONNECTICUT, Old Lyme. 
JOX WOOD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. Large 
buildings, 20 acre grounds. Elective or College Prep. 
Special advantages in Artand Music. Thorough work 
required. For circulars, address 
Mrs. RICHARD SILL GRISWOLD. 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB'S ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 

for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 24, 1804. 





FLoripA, De Land. Uae 
OHN B. STETSON UNIVERSITY. 

a Separate Departments: College, Academy, Normal, 

Art, Music. A school with Northern a in an 

ideal winter climate. . F. FORBES, 





ILLinors, Chicago, 479-481 Dearborn Ave. 
IRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
7 Nineteenth year begins September 19. 
for college and gives special courses of study. 
young ladies and children. Miss R. S. Rick, A.M., 
M. E. BEEDY, A.M., Principals. 
MARYL AND, Baltimore, 915 and 917 N. Charles St. 
OUTHERN HOME SCHOOL for Girls, 
x Mrs. W. M. Cary, Miss Cary. 
Fifty-fourth year. Summer address, Bar Harbor, Me. 


Prepares 
For 
Miss 





_MARYL AND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
VDGEN "ORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
~ School for Girls.—College preparatory, regular, 
and elective courses. Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, p, Principal. 
poe AND, (¢ ‘atonsville. : : 
T. TIMOTHY'S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
and German School for Young Ladies reopens Sep- 
tember 20, 1894. Principals: 
Miss M. C, CARTER. 


Miss S. R. CARTER. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Roylston Street. 
( YVIAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (School Es- 
~ tablished in 1828). For Boys and Girls.—Prepara- 
tion for the Mass. Institute of Tec veg nieen is a specialty. 
Reference is made to the Institute Faculty 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. 
Chemistry and Physics are 
work. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 16 Marlborough Street. 
Fj OME FOR SPECIAL STUDENTS 
study in day-schools, class in house, or with professors, 


and School Girls. Number limited to ten. Pupils 
at parents’option. Address Mrs. THOMASS. WINSLOW. 


taught by laboratory 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
POSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF G YM- 
nastics.—(Established in 1889 by the late Mrs. 
Mary Hemmenway.) Seventh year will begin Sept. 24. 
AMY MorRIs Homans, Direct tor. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
be TON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
) Address the Dean. 
EpMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D 
MASSACHUSETTS, ¢ ‘ambridge, 1 3 Appian ‘Way. 
1 JOSHUA KENDALL'S DAY and 
Family School for Boys. Fits for College. Phy- 
aie al Laboratory. Circulars. 
MASSAC HUSETTs, Cambridge. 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL for Young 


Ladies. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN {fs the Director. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
VWDER POINT SCHOOL. 

Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
gy, Harvard, or Business. Elementary classes for young 
boys, Laboratories. Individual teaching. Exceptional 
advantages for home and outdoor life. 

F. B. Knapp, S.B. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 
JJJTLLISTON SEMINAR Y. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
New laboratories with electrical plant. All buildings 
heated by steam. Fall term opens Sept. 12, 1895. Ad- 
dress Rev, WM. GALLAGHER, Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
A home se 4 with thorough education. 
Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
25th Year. JAMES C. 


Pa RSONS, Principal. 


ACHUSETTS, "Springfield. 





TAS: 
Nj 4ONOLTA TERKACE. 


Mr. and Mrs. JoHN McDvrrre's School for Girls. 








‘icaiiies 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West Street. 
OHN W. DALZEELS PRIVATE 
School for Boys.—Prepares‘for|College or Scientific 
School, Send for C scsi 
MICHIGAN, Houghton. a , 

FICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL.—A 
i high-grade technical school. Practical Work. Elec- 
tive system. Summer courses. Gives degrees of S.B. 
E.M., and Ph.D. Laboratories, shops, mill, etce., weil 
equipped. Catalogues free. Address the Secretary of 
the Mich. Mining School. M. E. Wapswortu, Ph.D., 
Director. 








Missouri, St. Louts. 
ZT. LOUIS SEMINARY 
» A Private Select School for a limited number of 
young women at Jennings, Mo. A suburb of St. Louis. 
Address B. T. BLERVETT, LL.D. 





NEW JERSEY, Englewood. 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 


Collegiate and _ ial courses of study 
AROLINE M. GERRISH, Principal. 








NEW JERSEY, Lakewood. 

WE OAKS. 

A Family school for Youn; Ladies and Girls. Col- 
lege preparation or special course. Music, art, calisthe- 
nics. Resident native language teachers. Specialties, 
health and outdoor life. Endorsed by leading physicians 
and educators. The Misses FARRINGTON, Principals. 

New "JERSEY, Morristown n. ; 

7. HILDA'S SCHOOL.— Boarding School 
he for Girls. Summer Session July 1. School year 
Sept. 23. Early application. Address for circulars 

SISTER SUPERIOR. 


M 


ly expense, $550. 
cation. 


NEW YorK, Brooklyn Heights, 160 Joraten mon St. 
ISS KATHARINE L. MALTS Y’S 
home and school, Highest city advantages. Year- 
Seventh year. Circulars upon appli- 


NEw YORK, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Avenue, 
UFFALO SEMINARY. 
The forty fifth year. For circulars, address 


Mrs. C. F. HartTT, Principal. 





NEW York, Eddytown. 
TARREY SEMINARY. 56th Year.— 
w Healthful location; prepares boys and girls for 
college or business; music, art, and commercial depart 
ments (stenography and typewriting). Two miles from 
S ALOON New gymnasium, ample grounds and 
VF iN. buildings. Teachers are specialists. Send 
oe ierontrated Coneeee. FRANK CARNEY, Principal. 
NEW Y ORK, Manlius. 
T. JOHN’ S SCHOOL.—Summer School 
for Boys for Study or Recreation. Excursion on 
Schoolship ‘around Lake Ontario and the Thousand 
Islands. xcursion on “hoolship along Atlantic Coast. 
Apply to ol. WM. VERBECK, President. 


New Y ORK CITY, 6 West 48th St. . (with Annex). 
7SS SPENCE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Girls. Primary, Academic, and Col 
lege Preparatory Courses. 
Special Students admitted. 
= constitute any class. 


No more than eight pu- 





‘NEw v YorK C ITY, 30, 82, 2, and BS4E ast 57th Street. 
Vf" SS PEEBLES AND 
ve MISS THOMPSON'S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
7 NEw York, Peekskill. : 3 
aY TMMER SCHOOL at the Peekskill Mili- 
tary Academy. Location healthful; care and in 


Send for circular to 
Col. Lovis H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 


struction excellent. 


"New York, Ut 

MS PLAT. rT ‘ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
—The next school year begins Tuesday, Sept. 24, 

1895. Applications should be made early. 


NM 


nation for admission. 
her school at Vassar College, the Cincinnati 
and the Chicago University. 


Ontr0, Cincinnati, Mt. Auburn, 31 Bellevue Ave. 
TSS LUPTON has prepared girls to 
pass without condition the full Harv ard exami- 
There are at present yupils from 
Tniversity, 


Onto, Cincinnati. im Ps —_____— 
Ly TSS ARMSTRONG S SCHOOL FOR 


Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family limit 


ed. Circulars sent on application. 
A TSS BALDWIN’S School for Girls— 

Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. Within five 
years, more than forty pupils have entered Bryn Mawr 
College from this school. Certificate admits to Vassar, 
Smith, and Wellesley. Diploma givenin both General 
and tear ee courses. Eighth year opens 
Sept. 25, 1895. For circular, address 

Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Kingston. 
ly JYOMING SEMINARY. 

d Coeducational One of the largest and best 
pea Seminaries in the U.S. Average experience 
of teachers, ten years. Literary and Scientific Courses, 
College Preparation, Business, Music, Art, and Elocu 
tion. For Catalogue, address 


Rev. L. L. SPRAGUE, D.D., President. 





June 6 6, 1895] 
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PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 335 West 
Chelton Avenue. 
mY ISS MARY E. STE ENS’ BOARD- 
[ ing and Day School.—26th year. “Approved” 
by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa 
minations are held in the school by an examiner from 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1415 Walnut St. 
ENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE OF DEN- 
tal Surgery. 40th regular winter se ssion opens Oc 

tober 1,1895. A three years’ graded course of lectures, 
Clinics and Quizzes offer every opportunity for instruc 
tion in Dentistry. Women admitted. Aadress 
Dr. C. N. PErRcE, Dean. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philz ade Iphia, Chestnut Hill 


M* COMEG YS’ AND MISS BELL’: 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Will reopen Cctober 1. Students prepared for College 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street 


lv TSS ANABLE'S BOARDING AND 
j Day School for Young Ladies. Established in 
1848. Opens September 26. 
VIRGINIA, Staunton. ; : 
“TAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY. 
A Military School for young men and boys, unsur 
passed in course of study, thoroughness of oe 
and beauty of location. Handsome illustrated cata 
logue on application. 


School of Drawing and Painting 
MUSEUS1 OF FINE ARTS. 


Copley Square, Boston, lass. 
(TWENTIETH YEAR 
The Fall Term will Open September 30. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also in 
artistic anatomy and perspective. Principal instruct 
ors: F, W. Benson, E. C. Tarbell, and Philip Hale 
(Drawing and Painting), Mrs. William Stone eae 
tive Design), B. L. Pratt (Modelling), E. W. Emerson, 
(Anatomy), and A. K. Cross (Perspective). Pupils are 
allowed the free use of the galleries of the Museum. 
For circulars cone oe information, address 

LIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 





UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 


During the Summer of 1895, from July 8 till Aug. 16, 
courses of instruction will be given in Latin, French, 
German, English Literature, English Language and Com 
position, Philosophy, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Astronomy, Biology, Drawing and Mac *hine Design, 
Surv eying, C ivilE ngineering, Histology, Botany, Music, 
and Law. 

Tuition rates will be as follows: One course, $15.00; 
two courses by the same student, $25.00; three courses, 
ditto, $30.00. 

Cost of board and rooms will vary from $3.00 to $5.00 
a week. 

For announcement containing full information, ad 
dress JAMES H. WADE, 

Secretary of the University of Mic hig: an, 
ANN ARBOR, Mic HIGAN. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN. 


Situated ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers under 
graduate and graduate instruction. Awards annually 
two European Fellowships (value $500), five Graduate 
Scholarships (value $200), and nine Resident Graduate 
Fellowships (value $525) in Greek, Latin, English, Teu 
tonics, Romance Languages, Mathematics, History or 
Politics, Chemistry, and Biology. Full undergraduate 
and graduate Courses in these departments and in Phi 
losophy and Physics. Graduate Courses in Semitic Lan 
guages. For General Program or Graduate Pamphiet, 
address Bry n Maw r College, Pa. 


es. NLVE rsity College ¢. Toronto. 


Applications for the position je Professor in Latin in 
University College, Toronto, will be received by the 
undersigned up to August 15, 185. The initial sal ary 
will be $2,500, increasing by annual increments of $1' 
until itreaches $3,200. Applications must be acco 
panied by a Duties will begin on the Ist of 
October. GEO. ROSS, Minister of Education 

EDUCATION DEP pattnd NT (Ontario), 

TORONTO, May 28, 155. 





UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 
SUMMER LAW LECTURES (twelve weekly). 26tl 
yearof continuance. Begin 27th June, 1895, end eth 
August. Are of signal use: Ist, To students who desire 


to study at this or other Law School; 2d. To those 
who propose to read privately; and 3d, To practitioners 


who have not had the advantage of systematic instruc 
tion. Forcircular apply (P.O. University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Va.) to 

JOHN B. MINOR, Prof. Com. and Stat. Law 





Cheltenham [lilitary Academy. 


In all respects one of the best preparatory schools in 
the East. Represented by its graduates in Yate, Har 


VARD, PRINCETON, CORNELL, TROY, POLYTECHNSI E 
HIGH, LAFAYETTE, and UNIV. OF Pa. $f per year 
extras. Send for illustrated circular. Ogontz, near 
Philada., Pa. JoHN C. Rice, Ph.D., Pri: a 


COLGATE ACADEMY, 
HAMILTON, N. Y. 


New gymnasium; cottage dormitories; improved IT Se 
of study; best modern methods. For illustrated Cata 
logue, address the Principal 


The Nation. 
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Montclair, .\ 


GYMNASIUM. 


a gymnasium at the start ts 


~ cal 


it a proceeding as to start him in the ch 
ctor, He May possibly Le rh 


he will only injure himselt 


systemati cally, and always und 
the eye and direction of the physical instructor 
At entrance passes a rigid physical examin 


ation, and his gymnasium work ts planned to overcome any 


means to an end we find 


) 1 
bodies. Parents are cordially 


VICAR, Head Mast 
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VR, Newbur Hudson, N. 


HARV av UNIVERSITY . 


Summer School. 
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the above courses, and other information. apply to 
2=RLAIN, Clerk of Committee, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


New York University Summer Courses 


UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS. NEW YORK CITY, JULY 9-AUG. 16. 


‘d with rural surroundings, in 
rand Central Station. Address 





HAS BLISS, I niversity Heigh ts. New } rk City 


RIV ERVIEW ACADEMY. 


f TH YEAR. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
ee 


vert nent Academies, and Business. U.S. Army off 


cer dé led at Kiverview by Secretary of War 


SEPH I BISBEE, A.M.,Prin., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Educational continued on page t 
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Superb Geography Ever Published 


FRYE’S 
COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY 


By ALEX E. FRYE, Author of Frye’s Primary Geography. 


NOW READY 


Large 8vo. 184 pages. Cloth. Profusely Illustrated. With an Appendix of 24 pages 
of Reference Maps. Price for Introduction, $1.25. 


The only geography which treats fully of the various industries of the United States, 
illustrated by twenty-two Production Maps; which gives a full treatment of the world’s commerce, 
and in which the pictures fit the text. 


The only Geography which meets the requirements of the ‘‘ Committee of Ten.”’ 





GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. 


CHICAGO. 
NOW READY. 


FRANK R. STOCKTON’S NEW NOVEL 


The Adventures 








The Meaning and the Method of Life. 


A SEARCH FOR RELIGION IN BIOLOGY. 
A.M., M.D. 


Price, $1.75. 


By Grorce M. Gou.p, 


207 Pages. 





‘*The work opens up an entirely new field 
in the study of the phenomena of life... . 
It is a strange work, in which those who wish 
may see how an able and industrious mind 
can deal with a most absorbing subject with- 
out creating one angry impression or suggest- 
ing one phase that by the so-called reverent 
can be considered subversive of reverence.” 

—Sik BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON. 

‘“‘The genuine biologist’s religion, truly a 

religion and no sham,”—The Nation. 





‘An excellent cosmical romance, rather 
than a reasoned philosophical doctrine. But 
cosmical romances are works of art that few 
can write. The air of unique experience 
can be but faintly suggested by this review.” 

-—PROFESSOR JOSIAH ROYCE. 


‘* These somewhat startling theories should 
acquit the author of the sin of mental pla- 


is own brain.”—New York Tribune. 


of Captain Horn. 


One Volume. 12mo. $1.50. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW STORY BY MR. STOCK- 
TON, TREATING OF ROMANTIC ADVENTURE, 
AND PUBLISHED COMPLETE IN BOOK FORM, 
WITHOUT PREVIOUS SERIAL ISSUE, 








es for they are the unique product of 


A story unlike any novel that has hitherto appeared 
from this popular author’s pen. It is a romance of the 
most adventurous kind, whose events, born of Mr. 
Stéckton’s imagination, are wholly extraordinary, and 
yet, through the author’s ingenuity, appear altogether 
real. That Captain Horn’s adventures are varied may 
be inferred from the fact that they extend from Pata- 
gonia to Maine, and from San Francisco to France, and 
include the most remarkable episodes and marvellous 
experiences, all of which are woven together by the 
pleasing thread of a love-story, and brightened by the 
gleam of Mr. Stockton’s fanciful humor. 


Sent, mail prepaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW YORK: G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 








OLD SOUTH LEAFLETS. 





Eight new Leaflets have been added to the series: No. 48, Brad- 
ford’s Memoir of Elder Brewster; 49, Bradford’s First Dialogue; 
50, Winthrop’s ‘‘Conclusions for the Plantation in New England’’; 
st, ‘‘New England’s First Fruits,’’ 1643; 52, John Elliot's * In- 
dian Grammar Begun;”’ 53, John Cetton’s ‘‘Gou’s Promise to His 
Plantation;'’ 54, Letters of Roger Williams to Winthrop; 55, 
Thomas Hooker's *‘ Way of the Churches of New England.”’ 

The Old South Leaflets are sold at the low price of five cents a 
copy, or four dollars per hundred, the aim being to bring valuable 
original documents within easy reach of persons interested in histo- 
rical studies. Complete lists sent on application. 


DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH STUDIES, 
Old South Meeting House, Boston. 





e*s Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 
i : i 
CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 
153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


J INDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


at Schermerhorn's, 3 East 14th St., N.Y. 























The Week. 


Tue Republicans of Ohio met in State ec 
vention on Wednesday week, and adopted a 
platform on the money question which, 


while it might have been better, must be 


considered safe. It reads as follows 
, 
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It is easy to call this a straddle, but 
when we consider the present pretensions 
of the silverites and their ultimatum, 
which is ‘free coinage or nothing ’”’ 
meaning free coinage at 16 to 1 by the ir 
dependent action of the United States 
the Ohio reselution dis 
that proposition. Nobody is in favor of a 
return to the old policy of buying silver 


tinectiv negatives 


bullion and coining dollars on Government 


account. Even the Populists have aban 


doned that. Therefore the proposition of 


the Ohio platform to maintain parity un 
der all circumstances is what the ex 


isting law promises, and what everybody 





except the 16-to-1 silverites is in fa 





Senator Sherman’s speech at 


vention was, in its practical aspects, a 


sound deliverance. It contained just 


enough unsoundness to make it palatable 


to those who do not understand the sub 


ject very well, but not enough to of 


fend the elect or to disturb business. 


The nomination of 
sidency next year has the rin 
metal, since it does not mention the M 
Kinley taritf among his claims to distine 
tion. Indeed, the only mention of the 
tariff in an unusually long platform is « 
braced in a few lines of general endorse 
ment of the principle of protection, and 
condemnation of the free- wool pr IS] 
of the present tariff. 


Gov. McKinley thinks it indelicate f 
him to say anything about the Ohio plat 
form, inasmuch as it contains an endors 
ment of his willing self for the Pres 


ey. He need have no scruples on that 
count. Of all left-handed comp! nts, 
this of declaring that a man is Ohio's 


vorite son, and then tur 
demonstrating that 
A 


in a State convention of 


is a little the worst. Foraker ran t 





with a high hand, and ruthlessly ** tur 


‘ = af 


down” every one of Mel v's 


dates 





e 


} } 


had just trample 


w, of 


apable, a year from n 


“d. 
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repeating the endorsement and then 
cl osing leiegates to t! e natk nal con 
vention who will not vote for McKi 
ley even on the first ballot Meanwhile, 
there is the long and unbroken tradition 
staring the Ohio Rey cans in the face, 
that they always the State in the year 
\ a iL fi Senator Sherman 
t l elect 1 by the itur 
Visitir stat t vith Presidential 
aspirat wl have een in town for 
the past few days, are tr us by 
ne, somewhat over y the heat. S 
far as know yone t} has betray 
ed his nvict ~ t silver sti 
or | failed t treat m Platt with the 
high respect due to his position as boss of 
New York. We have not been able t 
il r Vn f the a idate has 
profited most by |} visit It sal 
of Ger Harris that : is) bor 
the heat better than t thers t tl 
has bee not xy to show that his 
sence here has aroused any fervor Re 
publican breasts. So far as enthusias 
for hi is tl candidate for 1806 is 
cerned, there are no signs of its existence 
in thes parts at pr ent. The sa thi 
v be said of Nay n MeKinlev. H 
il and went ithout visi 
tion among the people Itis possible that 
both Harrison at MeKinlev w av 
received re us “nt for their 
he s if thev id ae ously 
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tine, although he would not tell what 
that meant, and nobody else could. It 
mnight mean international ayreement or 

parate action Mr. Whitney’s move for 
international agreement hastorn Mr. Hill's 


Hie says he means the 


Whit 


secret from him. 


But he means more. 


ame thing. 
! lid not tell what ratio he favored. Hill 
| He goes for 1514 to 1 Presuma 
bly Whitney is for 16 to 1, that being the 
ticket of *Coin’s Financial School.’ But 
Hill knows that the noble army of debt 
or vill be in favor of 15!5 as soon 
as they find out what it means. The 
ason Why Hill favors 1514 is that he 


loes not approve of tworatios at the same 


time —a ratio of 16 for the silver dollar and 
a lower ratio for the halves, quarters, 
and dimes. tHe would have it all one 


thing or all the other. 
furnishes 


3 to puzzle and wrangle over. 


This conception 
a new bone for Democratic con- 
We 


not undertake to say what they will 


vention 


Having done so 
Mr. fill 


make of it or do with it. 
the debtor 


much for class, 


does not forget that there is another 
side. ‘*l would exterminate for ever,” 


he says, ‘tthe greenback dollars which, by 
the endless redemption chain, make the 
chiefest of our existing currency woes.”’ 
This is a check to Whitney that may prove 
to be 
self. 


a checkmate unless he bestirs him- 


Signs multiply that the free-coinage 


craze is dying out in each party. The ac- 
tion of the Republican League of Colo- 
resolution declar- 
not 


1896 with any party which did not une- 


rado in voting down a 


ing that the members would vote in 
qguivocally declare for unlimited coinage 
at 16 to 1, is followed by equally signifi- 
cant developments among the Democrats. 
State 


been 


central 
convened 


Democratic 
had 
that 


a free-coinage address, rejected the scheme 


The Kansas 
committee, which 


with the expectation it would issue 
when the resolution was brought to a vote: 
the executive 
to 


follow the example of the Illinois breth- 


and Texas Democratic 


committee, which was counted upon 


ren in precipitating a free-coinage de- 
liverance a year before the Presidential 
campaign, instead adopted resolutions to 
‘defer expressions on the financial ques 
tion to primaries to be held prior to the 
State convention of 1896'’—unless the peo- 
ple clamor’? for an earlier expression of 
opinion evidently the politicians in both 
parties are fast learning that they have 
the extent of the 


free coinage among the 


exagverated 
for 


erossly 


66 ” 
clamor 
. nia 
peopie, 


The Artful who 


‘Coin'’s Financial 


Dodver 
School P 


produced 
has an article 


entitled the “Free Silver Argument’’ in 


the du K'o: Mp, the objec t of which is 
t mw that Congress in 1792, although it 
established bimetallism, made silver the 

it of value. In other words, it said 
hat two separate and distinct things 


1 be equally valid as money or legal- 
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tender, but that only one of them should 
worthy of the Artful, 
it is 


This is 
he 


goes 


be such. 
the 
teristic. He 
of the Confederation, which 
ly did make the silver dollar the unit 


and way proves charac- 


back to the Congress 


confessed 


of value, and brings out a lot of pa 
pers connected with that event, men- 
tioning a paper of Thomas Jetferson’s, a 


of the committee on the 


money unit, and a paper submitted by 


report Grand 


the Board of Treasury to Congress in 
1786, and the resolutions on coinage of 
August 8, 1786. All these things are 


anterior to the adoption of the Constitu 
to with the 
Everybody knows 


tion and have nothing do 


matter in dispute. 
that the Spanish silver dollar was the 
unit of value prior to the law of 1792, and 
everybody except Harvey knows that the 
law of 1792 introduced a change, to wit, 
bimetallism., Harvey thinks, or pretends 
to think, that that law established both 
bimetallism and monometallism (for unit 
of value means mondmetallism; it has no 
other meaning, and never did have and 


never can have). 


Harvey winds up with some improving 
se] 


would a thousand times rather do benetit 


comments on his own patriotism. 
to one section of my country and its peo 
ple,’’ he says, ‘‘ than to be subservient to 
the interests of England, whose gold is 
so dear, and to get which we are giving 
up our property at a sacrifice and adopt- 
method which will bring pnation- 
Artful all 
hint- 


English 


ing a 
al bankruptcy.”’ This is the 


over. Observe how slyly it is 
ed that 


commodity, 


peculiarly an 
fact that Eng- 
produce a dollar of. it, 
while we produce more than $35,000,000 
per year. 
tled,’’ 
to have an English gold policy or an Ame- 
rican policy.”’ 


gold is 
the 
not 


being 
land does 
‘The question now to be set- 
he continues, **is whether we are 


He did not say an Ameri- 
but that is what he 
‘‘An English gold policy’! What 
does that signify? Why not say a French 
gold policy, a Turkish, Portuguese, Aus- 
trian, Scandinavian, San 
Chili 
gold standard. 


can silver policy, 


meant. 


Domingan gold 
just adopted the 
It went into effect June 


policy ? has 


1, 1895. Why not ask whether the 
universal Yankee nation is to have 
a Chilian gold policy? The only rea- 


son why the question is not put in this 
way is that we have hereditary prejudices 
against England growing out of two wars, 


whereas we have none against Chili, 
or vone worth mentioning. Yet it 
would be much more appropriate to 


refer to a Chilian gold policy than an 
I:nglish one, because Chiliis an American 
back ”’ 


her own 


republic which has ‘yvone 


on 
silver, although it is one of pro- 
ducts. ‘* As foreseen by Jetferson,’’ conti- 
nues Harvey, ‘gold, the rich man’s money, 
is now ‘cornered,’ and we must go to the 
Why 
$35,000, - 


gold gamblers of Europe to get it.” 


so, When we are; producing 
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QOU per year of it?) Finally, Harvey ad- 
vises his to to Washing- 
ton and vet several ponderous documents 


readers send 
that are out of print, among them the re- 
port of the Monetary Commission of 1876, 


Secretary Gresham might have had a 
few rags of reputatior left him had it not 
been for the action of the diplomatie corps 
at Washington in praising his ‘* lofty and 
unswerving spirit of honor, justice, and 
we 


conciliation.”’ This was fatal, and 


were not surprised to find the 7rifune 
arguing with great power and_ perspi- 
cacity that Gresham’s suecessor must 
not be a man of whom such damning 
things could be said by foreigners 

that he must be “not a_ tool of 


British diplomatists, not an instrument of 


Russian or German Krench Crovern- 


or 
ments, but an American.’? Did anybody 


ever hear of foreign diplomats paying a 


tribute to Blaine’s honor and justice? 
We guess not. It is only a Secretary 
whom they can outwit and hoodwink 


and use for their own base ends that they 
go out of their way to praise. Minister Ro 
mero had the indecency to choose the very 
day of Gresham’s burial to speak of ** his 
high sense of right, his love of justice, 
his respect for the rights of others, his 
Not a word 
about Americanism, not a word about our 
no devotion to 
no Mon- 
and 


courtesy towards all.’’ here 
country right or wrong, 
the flag, 
doctrine 


destiny, 
roe but right 
honor and justice, and qualities which, 


no manifest 


nothing 


as Sefior Romero maliciously says, ‘* con- 
fer honor humanity in 
Heaven forbid that we ever have another 
Secretary of State who will have anything 
to do with humanity in general! 


upon general.”’ 


At the same time with the news of the 
new rule for the Department of Agricul- 
ture the gratifying information 
that the Civil-Service Commission is con- 
templating regulations for bringing with- 


comes 


in its jurisdiction the whole force of the 
Government Printing-Office. The move- 


ment with this end in view originated 
among the employees of the printing- 
office themselves, and has been favora- 


bly received by the Public Printer also. 
This institution is the largest of its kind 
in the Under the 
quired to do all the printing and bind 
ing for the the 
partments and bureaus pay for the work 
the 
The charges cover the cost, and 


world, law it is re- 


Government, and de- 
out of the appropriations allotted for 
purpose, 
private individuals may obtain copies of 
the publications it 
ten 


issues by 


paying an 


additional per cent. It occupies, 
therefore, a peculiar position, and may 
be 


although 


in called a self-supporting 
office, 


ments, except those from 


one 


sense 


1} 


ultimately all the 
private indivi- 
I fall 
The force varies in size, 


and 


actual! salaried force is in- 


duals, which are unimportant, upon 


the Government. 
but averages upwards of 3,000 men 


The 


wowen, 
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significant, nine-tenths of those employed 


being paid by the day, or according to the 


amount of work they do. They comprise 


foremen, copy editors, revisers, proof-read 


ers, ¢ mpositors, electroty pers, folders 


+ ¢ 


require 





there are | 


for w hich 


ing is 


5 


to any 


to the 


ever ha 
irmiy. 


needs 


Grand 
never 





and all tl 
in large 
\t present 


him to prescribe. 


long time 
members 
for the poorer cl 
*importunl 


source of incessant annoyathice, 


ing will be 


untrammelle 


CGreebhalge 
« YT irtipall 
measure virtual 


vice system 


statement 


accom panie¢ 
from three 
the community 
be fully competent, and th 
otlicer n give him the place, without 
Schemes 
cated for 
Army machine, but they have 
18 near carrying 


year. The great majority which 


her classes of workers found 


printing-houses and_ binderies. 


the Public Printer appoints 


these places whomever he chooses and 
under whatever tests of fitness it pleases 
Many of the positions 
it men who understand thei 
rade thoroughly should be selected, but 


wsides a large number of places 


little or no especial tra 


necessary, and these have for a 
been used by Senators and 


Congress as lodging places 





for these petty offices is a 
When the 
office is under civil-service rules, this will 
entirely disappear, and the public print 


conducted on a business basis, 


d by political considerations. 


One of the most commendable vetoes sent 


Legislature by an executive f 


Massachusetts House by Gov. 


n Monday in the case of the 


so-called ** veterans’-preference bill.’? The 


vy abolishes the civil ser 








in the ease of all men who 


any connection with the Unior 


ler its provisions a veterar 


ily to submit his sworn 


that he is qualified to perfor 


} 


the duties of the position which he seeks 


1 by certificates (unswort 


** citizens of good repute in 


that they know him t 


the slightest evidence of his qualifications. 


of this sort have been adv 


years by the spoilsmen and the 


i 





publicans secured in the election of las 


fall, gvave both of these elements cont 
dence that they could now afford to cis 
regard the independent-minded members, 


brought forward, and was pushed throu, 
each bran 


majorities 


f such 


(;reen! 





has always be 


whose opposition had previously b 





| 


i by the most overw! 


idea as any opposition from G 


He is a Grand Army il 
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posing the veterans’ b have been favored with a news 
yreat surprise, 
the answer to it from 
f the Governor’s own 


nediate passave of tl 


ristian Tempera 
have worked in other States, 


: ; seta intentions leading 
3s of place-hunters. The 





many years is that which was addressed 


» appointing 
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he bill was according!y 
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YORE OF COIN’S” FACTS. 
Amona the earliest statements in the now 
notorious treatise, ‘ Coin’s Financial 
School,’ is the following: * At the Chris- 
tian era the metallic money in the Ro- 
man Empire amounted to $1,800,000,000. 
By the end of the fifteenth century 


it had shrunk to $200,000,000."’ The 
‘*Coin’’ draws from 

have been general- 
roughly handled by 

but rule the 
statements themselves have passed un- 
They are taken from a re- 
port of the so-called United States Mone- 
tary Commission of 1876, which was the 
proud work of Senator Jones of Nevada. 
In his seven-day speech of October, 1893, 
not till January, 
1894, he quoted from that report at length, 
and the statement as to the “ amount of 
the Roman Empire” stands on 
page 3074. The ‘* friends of silver”? have 
repeated it again and again in Congress 


inferences which 
these two 
ly attacked 


opponents; 


amounts 
and 
various as a 


challenged. 


published, however, 


gold in 


and out of Congress, as if its figures were 
as certain as the roster of the United 
States army. 

What is Senator Jones’s authority for 
these figures? He quotes in the same 
speech, and scores of speakers have quoted 
it before and after him, a passage from the 
second part of Alison’s ‘History of Eu- 
rope,’ vol. i., p. 34, which sets fortha 
general decline in the position of man 
from the time of the Christian era, owing 
to the shrinking in the amount of the 
precious metals. Sir Areh* ald, in a sen- 
tence which Senator Jones did not quote, 
says: ‘The treasure which formed the sole 
circulating medium of the Empire, which 
in the time of Augustus had been £380,- 
000,000, had sunk, in that of Justinian, to 
no more than £80,000,000 sterling.’’ These 
declares are based on 
authentic materials, set forth in an 
say on the * Fall of Rome,’’ to which he 
refers his readers. But this essay is not 
easily accessible, and we may question 
whether even much less 
any of his countless copyists, including 
ever it. At all events, 
never favored their country- 
the materials.”’ 
not waste dis- 

Archibald an 

political None 
repeated 


numbers Alison 


es- 


Senator Jones, 
s¢ Ooin,”’ saw 
they have 
with ** authentic 
time in 
Alison 

economy. 


men 
need 
Sir 


One 
cussing as 
authority in 
of the 
this paragraph on the metals to tedious- 
ness, would ever dream of quoting on any 
other subjects that fine old crusted Tory, 
who, for all he of the 
covernment and the progress of mankind, 
might have sat in Lord North’s Cabinet. 
He could deseribe campaigns vividly, in 
spite of a bad style, and was a diligent 
and honest collector of facts when there 
were any facts to collect, but he could no 


silverites who have 


knew science of 


more draw a sensible philosophical system 


from them than he could find the North 
Pole. 
In the present case what earthly means 


for 


had he, or Senator Jones, or ‘** Coin’? 
letermining the amount of gold and sil- 
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ver coin in the time of Augustus or Jus- 
tinian or Columbus? And one would like, 
in passing, to ask ‘* Coin”? to tell, without 
looking in an encyclopedia, how far apart 
he supposes the last twowere. Whatstatis- 
ticsexist of any treasury or mint or private 
estate in a. p. Lor a. p. 500 or a. pv. 1500? 
The whole science of political arithmetic 
is the invention of the last two cen- 
turies and a half-—its accurate develop- 
ment can barely be traced through half 
that period. It is almost impossible to 
make any accurate numerical estimates 
for those days, even the latest; and for 
the earliest, absolutely so. We dare not 
say positively whether the population of 
Rome under Augustus was considerably 
smaller than Chicago’s, or considerably 
more than London’s, or somewhere between 
these extremes. No doubt both Augus- 
tus and Justinian tried to ascertain the 
total amount of taxable property in 
their respective empires; but the way 
taxes were would make hon- 
esty almost impossible; and then, as 
now, book debts existed up to the mil- 
lions, making a wide gulf between prop- 
erty and cash. The practice of hoard- 
ing was so general that the Roman satir- 
ists and the Christian evangelists both 
speak of it as a commonplace thing, 
and their treasury accounts and mint ac- 
counts are not accessible to us. What 
statistics exist of the produce of the royal 
mines in Greece and Spain of which Sir 
Archibald talks so much as giving out at 
the Christian era? 


farmed 


Scores of these questions might be 
asked, and they cannot be answered. 
If one doubled or halved any of the 
totals, it would be impossible to prove 
a blunder. Then what do these gentlemen 
mean by the ‘‘Roman Empire’ where- 
in the money had shrunk? The empire 
of Augustus and that of Justinian were 
not the same. What is meant by ‘the 
metallic money of the Roman Empire at 
the end of the fifteenth century ’’? There 
was no doubt a territory then called the 
Holy Roman Empire; but it lay utterly 
outside that of Justinian, and almost en- 


tirely outside that of Augustus. One 
might as well compare the English 


monarchy of 1400 when it took in half 
France, of 1770 when it took in the Ameri- 
can colonies, and of 1895, when it takes in 
India, having successively lost the other 
two. There are no trustworthy facts on 
which such estimates can be made; and 
the countries to which the estimates are 
applied do not admit of comparison. 

And this is the stuff that has been 
quoted again and again by the ‘friends 
of silver’? for twenty years! Alison, who 
has been the laughing-stock of economists 
for twice that period, is exalted to a pro- 
found and keen statistician; the Augus- 
tan empire is resuscitated from the 
dust of Rome, of Byzantium, and of 
—suppose we say Frankfort—to terrify us 
with pictures of ruin unknown to Gibbon, 
to Merivale, or to Mommsen, all derived 
from a mysterious) shrinkage of what are 
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perhaps the least destructible commodi- 
ties used by man, and all done with a 


gravity which really makes intelligent 
men set to work to disprove the arguments 
erected on this basis, when in point of 
fact the true answer to the entire asser- 
tion is the same that has been applied to 
so many of ‘*Coin’s”’’ other statements: 
** The boy lied.”’ 


THE CASE OF YICK WO. 

Now that it is settled that the controversy 
over the registration laws of South Caro- 
lina will be carried up to the Supreme 
Court for a final decision on Judge Goff’s 
ruling, it is worth while to recall the 
judgment of that tribunal in the case of 
Yick Wo vs. Hopkins nine years ago, as 
showing its view of the scope of federal 
interference in matters of State and even 
municipal legislation. 

Yick Wo, a native of China, went to 
California in 1861, and engaged in the 
laundry business, which he carried on 
from the first in the same premises, under 
licenses from the fire and health officials. 
In 1880 there were about 320 laundries in 
the city and county of San Francisco, of 
which about 240 were owned and conduct- 
ed by subjects of China. Of the whole 
320, about 310 (Yick Wo’s among them) 
were constructed of wood, like nine-tenths 
of the houses in the city. The capital 
thus invested by Chinamen was not less 
than $200,000, and they paid annually, for 
rents, licenses, taxes, gas, and water, 
about $180,000. 

In 1880, ordinances were enacted mak- 
ing it unlawful for any person to establish 
or carry on a laundfy within the corporate 
limits of the city and county ‘ without 
having first obtained the consent of the 
Board of Supervisors, except the same be 
located in a building constructed either 
of brick or stone’’; and punishing any 
violator of the ordinance by a fine of 
not more than $1,000, or by imprison- 
ment for not more than six months, or 
by both. Yick Wo and 200 country- 
who carried on their business in 
houses, under licenses from the 


men 
wooden 


Fire Wardens and Health Officer, pe- 
titioned the Supervisors for permis- 


sion to continue in the same premises 
which they had been occupying in some 
cases for more than twenty years. All 
such petitions of Chinamen were denied. 
At the same time all petitions of laundry- 
men who had wooden buildings but were 
not Chinese, were granted with a single 
exception. Scores of Chinese laundry- 
men were then arrested for carrying on 
business without the required legal con- 
sent, and their business was practically 
ruined. Yick Wo was tried in a police 
court, found guilty of violating the ordi- 
nance, and sentenced to pay a fine of $10, 
and in default of payment to be impri- 
soned at the rate of one day for each dol- 
lar of fine until the fine should be satis- 
fied. 

The case was carried to the State Su- 
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tical commi 


Where an income with 
meuns has been augmented by this 
brought up to, say, £300, this is 
use in some Causes, as an instrument to make 
a large suin out of the sale of the benetice. 
Lhe amount of charities bestowed on # parish 
is even held out as showing that there will be 
made on the pastor. ‘Lhese de 

8 are also, in some causes, colored with 


sFIOoners, 
very poo! 
body and 


noe gdemanas 


gCcrIption 


the most nauseous statements, that an ‘evan- 
gelical’ or a ‘Catholic’ clergyman is re- 
quired,’’ 

This quotation is from a speech made 
by the Archbishop in introducing a mea 
sure of reform, but, oddly enough as it 


will seem in American eyes, it contains 
no hint of the abolition of the sale of pre- 
sentations. It simply proposes to increase 
the power of the bishops over the charac- 
ter and qualifications of the persons pre- 
sented, Ut will prevent a clergyman from 
buying the presentation in order to  pre- 
sent himself—a not uncommon practice 
and it will interpose a period of twelve 
months between the purchase of a presen- 
This 


to prevent specula- 


tation and the actual presentation. 
last clause is meant 
tion on the age of the actual incumbent 
and bargains for immediate resignation. 
But among the argumentsagainst this to 
which the Archbishop gives weight is the 
following : 


Aman who has just houvght a large prop 
erty mnay wish to uy the advowson of the 
neighboring church beenuse it is to him a 
iInatter of the highest interest that there 
should always be a fit person presented to the 
living, and it would be very hard on such a 
man af, after having bought the advowseon, 
the clergyman should die or be promoted 
within twelve months, so that he would not 
again have an opportunity of presenting to 
the church for perhaps forty years.” 


From any one who knows anything of 
the actual practice, the supposition that 
the purchaser of “the large property ”’ 
the of the 


parish souls, and not the interests of a 


will consider mainly claims 
clerical son, brother, or friend, will #all 
forth a smile. 

There could hardly be a more interesting 
illustration than this whole subject of the 


conservative tendencies of the English 
mind regarding property. No one dares 


to propose the abolition of the entire sys- 
tem of appointing ministers, because the 
right of presentation has been for centu- 
ries recognized as private property by the 

no attempt to take 
compensation would be 


English law, and 
it away without 

thought of, 
amount to 
the 


some of the very grossest abuses. 


while compensation would 
All that 
proposes is to remedy 


Not a 


word escaped his lips going to show that 


an enormous sum, 


Archbishop 


he considered the whole system of pro- 


viding religious pastors for the English 


people a very gross abuse, or even a 
system calling for any defence or apo 
logy. On the contrary, he and a large 
body of the clergy have used as their 
strongest argument against Welsh dis- 
establishment, that it would endanger 
in England this mode of filling the parish 
pulpit. It has grown up, as the purchase 
of commissions in the army grew up, 
under the influence of the intense re- 


English 


mind for 


the 
prescription 


spect of usage or 


that is, for anything which 
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has been done without hindrance or oppo 


sition for long periods of time. The crop 
of abuses which came down from the 


Middle Ages under the shelter of prescrip- 
tion The monasteries 
and the municipal corporations were the 


Was very great. 
vreatest. Property in military commissions 
but its 
a great struggle, and is still looked on by 


grew up later, abolition cost 


many Conservatives as one of Gladstone’s 
worst The 
the church, which really 


offences. mode of officering 


has nothing to 
do with the question of church establish 
ment, is the only absurdity still left which 
has no better defence than long uses and 


** vested rights.’ 


THE GREED OF AUTHORS. 

Mr. EpmMuNpb Gosse has got himself into 
a pickle in a way that ought to serve asa 
warning to all lovers of paradox. It oc- 
curred to him, in a speech at the London 
Booksellers’ dinner, to make a little joke 
about the struggling publisher at the 
mercy of the hard-hearted author. This 
was a pleasant gospel for the itching ears 
of his auditors, and their applause led 
him on from jest to earnest, and into the 
following dangerous assertion : 


little courage, or perhaps my 


cood deal of impu 
dence, for an author to get up in this year of 
erace and seem to repudiate the ‘author's 
rights’ of which we hear so much. But I do it 
in the interest of the authors themselves, 
because 1 think some of our popular 
authors are killing the that lays the 
golden egg... Often. when a very sue 
cessful novel is published, you would find, if 
you looked beneath the surface, that the 
author had got the publisher's heart in a little 
hand-mill, and every now and then was giving 
it another turn, and then peeping in 
whether he was still alive, and then giving an 
other little turn, squeezing out, drop by drop, 
royalty blood, If the publisher is te en 
dure the author's squeezing, he must squeeze 
you [the and you must squeeze 
the public, which refuses to be squeezed. Then 
the joke is reversed, and the publie declines to 
buy from you, and you decline to buy trom 
the publisher, and the publisher rebels, and 
says to the greedy author, *Get out of this. and 
starve in Grub Street, as you used to do in the 


ass 


“Tt wants a 
brother writers will say a 


Loose 


to see 


booksellers |. 


good old times, 

This would have been a dangerous say- 
ing in any land or time; and in England, 
within earshot of the Authors’ Society, it 
Mr. Walter 
he ever 
Sir Wal- 
ter, with the implied comparison,we know 


was simply courting death. 
as he then was (how 
could have consented to become 


sesant, 


not), was at once down upon Mr. Gosse 
with a demand that he retract or name 
the man. Mr. Gosse declined to do either, 
simply aftirming that what he had said he 
had said ‘tin perfect sincerity, and with 
some knowledge of the facts,’’ and profess- 
ing agentle amusement over the fact that, 
‘¢while for generations past everybody has 
been calling the publishers Barabbas with- 
out creating the least excitement, an hum- 
ble person mildly suggests that authors 
should not be greedy, only to find the fir- 
mament rent with shrieks of censure.’’ 
But the Authors’ Society was not to be put 
Its Committee of Ma- 
nagement promptly passed a resolution se- 


down in that way. 


verely censuring Mr. Gosse, and issued 
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’ 


one of its lethal ‘‘circulars’* on the whole 
subject. 

The dreadful suspicion once laid before 
the pubiic that 
lating too much wealth for the safety of 
democratic institutions, eager and prying 


authors were accumu- 


minds applied themselves to other aspects 
of the literary business, and immediately 
discovered new horrors. Authors are guilty, 
it seems, not only of selling their wares at 
monopoly prices, but of actually dealing 
in ‘literary futures.’’ Cases were unearth 
ed of novelists contracting to deliver sto 
ries of so many words and of guaranteed 
first-class workmanship, not only next year 
and the year after, but even in 1901. This 
is surely worse than being /in-de-siecle, 
Wherein is selling novels that do not exist 
any less heinous than selling futures on 
cotton or wheat? Itisclear that the next 
anti-option bill will have to be enlarged so 
as to fine or imprison the cruel literary 
operators who beat down the price of this 
year’s toilsome crop of fiction or verse by 
promising the weak publisher all he wants, 
even more than he wants, this day twelve 
month. 

It is asserted, too, that the particular 
the 
novelist applies to the Jew of a publisher 


form of thumb-screw which modern 
to make him disgorge, is the threat to start 
arival publishing-house which will give the 
author full half-profits. Scarcely 
money or stock in trade is needed than 


more 


is needed to set up a writer himself, and 
Thackeray explained what a moderate 

ink, 
Add in a sign, one chair 


amount of pens, and will 
suftice for that. 


to sit in yourself and one to plant your 


paper 


author in, a big job printing house around 
the corner to do the work, and the outfit is 
complete. English publishers are said al 
ways to yield at once when threatened 
with rivalry of this sort, despite the en 
couragement they might be tempted to 
draw from the Scott-Ballantyne partner- 
we believe, 


ship. American publishers, 


are not so easily shaken-——especially not 
since the recent collapse of an author’s 
publishing-house. When, as in that case, 
talk about 45 per cent. royalties becomes 
so soon talk about being perhaps able to 
pay 45 on the dollar, the op 
pressed publisher cannot be blamed for 


hoping that a few of the necessaries of 


cents 


life, such as yachts and villas, may be 
kept a bit longer from the insatiate 


author. 

that we have not ob 
served among authors of our acquaintance 
which troubled Mr. 


Few, if any of them, we believe, 


We must confess 
signs of the greed 
Gosse. 
would display the facial characteristics 
inevitably acquired by a man (as Balzac 
explained in the case of M. Grandet) in 
the habit of contemplating secret hoards 
Yet 


obvious temptations to greed, or an ap 


of gold. there are subtler and less 
pearance of greed, against which some 
of them are not wholly proof. One of 
these temptations is to disregard the lite- 
Keeps, provided one 
Publishers of in- 


rary company one 


gets extra pay for it. 
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ane or sensational periodicals boast that 
they can get the best names of the writing 
their 


be made 


fraternity into 
vided the 
And it m 
too often justify the 
will do 
writing for money. 


strange galley 


ge g ', pro 
checks 
ust be 
never rail at 
What was an 
ble and sutticient motive for Shakspere, for 
Scott, for 


sufficient for any n 


Hawthorne, is 
ian. 
a thing as literary propriety, 
the «c 


which no author 


respect, nventions 

with a reputation to sus 

make ought lightly t 
to 


dience to the ji gie 


tain or to 


»>Vi 


ought violate in evider 
of the guinea. Why 


in a charlata: 


never 


should you fig 


ure 
contents, any more than you would at his 
dinner-table, simply because you got well 
paid for it? 
Another form of 
pearance of it, is the kin 
the wall, not the luckless pul 
the author himself 
lic. We of 
haste to take the kingdom of publie fi 
by storm. If an 
he must keep on 


vein, 


author 


s greed, or ap 


and the readi 


mean, course 
author m 
hitting; 
a new he must at once work it 


out to the last filament, lest some other 


“jump his claim’? or turn out an ore 
that better suits the public taste. Hence 
we have the ‘feverish rush to prod the 


greatest possible nun 


ticles in the shortest possible time, tl 


and repeat h 
Howells has 


rican fiction has be 


few vears past, and promises 1 
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dered to the Holy Father—the justice that he 
And if this, out policy of absten- 
tion in political elections, should convince 
those in whose hands are the destinies of our 
fatherland of the necessity of coming to a real 
understanding with the Supreme Pontiff, it 
will show that ours is not useless inertia, but 
one of the most efficacious modes of action.” 


demands 


The 


number of abstentionists. 


president promises to make known the 


The only political manifesto yet published is 


Rudini’s letter to his electors—a dry, heavy, 


but remarkable document, which would re- 
quire a whole number of the Nation to ex- 
amine and criticise. It is divided into two 
parts: the first expounds the reforms neces- 


sary to remedy the administrative, judicial, 
and economical abuses of which all complain 
‘* Without these 
**T do not believe that w 
the 
the nation is 


in Italy. reforms,” he writes, 
e can for long preserve 
the state, | 
that it 
government founded pn justice and morality, 


fundamencal laws of nless 


convinced can obtain a 
all governments will forfeit their raison d’étre 
To-day Italy, 
depressed, cares less for representative insti- 


and all powers of resistance.’ 


tutions than in the days gone by. Rudini, like 
the Li 
ways leaned towards the utmost decentraliza- 
tion, to 


all Sicilians, and now mnbards, has al- 


local government, and there is no 


doubt but that the intense centralization which 
makes the Government arbiter, nay despot, 
in every branch of human affairs has con- 
tributed more than aught else to the present 
state of corruption and anarchy. Rudini pro 
poses in reality the old regional system de. 
sired by Minghetti—eachn region to have at its 
head a lieutenant-governor. As a Conserva- 
all 


and 


tive, he would have associations bound 


to lay their status number of mem. 
bers before the authorities; would restrict the 
suffrage still more than has just been done. 
Here the 


should he return to power, 


Radicals will separate from him 
W hat is certain is, 
that as long as the Government interferes, by 
bribery and corruption, in the elections, and 
allows the Government candidates to promise 
in its name all sorts of favors and prizes to in 
dividual electors and to communes, the wheels 
of state 


ly; and unless immorality and peculation are 


can never run fairly and smooth- 
punished in high places, it is useless to expect 
decency and honesty in the multitude. 

Crispi has posed bis candidature in about 
twenty colleges, and at the grand banquet 
which it is said will be offered to him at the 
baths of Caracalla he will deliver his 
In all their old colleges the ministers 
will follow The one 
eagerly expected is that of Sonnino, who has 


never lied 


** vreat 
speech.” 
his example. discourse 


in his financial statements, never 
pretended that two and two make five, or that 
the outgo and income of the state is balanced: 
but he is a very Philistine in laying the taxes 
on the poorest classes, and all are anxious now 
to know whether they are to be mulcted still 
further. The 


opposition is one long protest against all the 


programme of the Piedmontese 


sins of commission and omission of the present 
Government, the arbitrary clo 
longed 


sure, the pro 


suspension of parliamentary debates, 


the royal edicts, the imposition of 


the cx 


taxes with- 


out nsent of Parliament. They main 


radical economies in every 


the 


country can never be re 


without 
the 


and navy, the 


tain that 


branch of administration, eren in 
arniy } 

\s for Eritrea, though they do not 
total 


expansion, 


deemed 


ask for abandonment, they do protest 


and as the 
the 


against manifesto is 


signed by the ex-Minister of Navy, Brin, 


with seventeen other Deputies, it has a certain 


Numerous 


value of its own. have 


colleges 
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Zanardelli but 
swered all, that, as he has ever disapproved 


invited to stand, he bas an- 
of double elections, he cannot accede to the 
requests, but remains with only one string to 
his bow in his old and faithful college of Iseo. 
a. We. 


BARRAS'S MEMOIRS.—I.* 
PARIS, May 22, 1895. 

‘* HABENT sua fata libelli ” is especially appli- 
cable to Memoirs. Strange is the history of 
many of them; the precautions taken by the 
writer often turn against his intentions. It 
happens, for instance, that the Memoirs of Bar- 
ras, Which are a violent pamphlet and diatribe 
the 
family, are now published, a long time after 


against Emperor Napoleon and all his 
they were written, by a man who is an ardent 
sonapartist, viz, M. George Duruy, son of the 
historian Duruy, who was a minister of public 
Ill. The 
Duruy was no ordinary man; he may be said 
to have brought about a revolution fh the 
French University by using in his books the 
documents and methods of the new historical 
school. He was a strong liberal, and was called 
to the post of minister of public instruction by 
Napoleon ILI. at a time when the Second Em- 
pire was at war with the bishops of the Senate. 
His son, the editor of the Memoirs of Barras, 
has acquired some reputation in the literary 
and journalistic world. 

Barras made his will on April 
said in it: **I give and leave to M. 


instruction under Napoleon elder 


He 
tousselin 
de Saint-Albin an edition of ‘ Anacharsis’ and 
I wish besides that 
my papers and memoirs, deposited with one of 
my friends, should be given to him that he may 
edit the memoirs, as time has not allowed me to 
Feeling himself very ill on the morn- 
1820, he said to his godchild, 
M. Paul Grand, that he feared much lest his 
papers should be seized after his death, as there 


30, 1827. 


my geographical maps. 


do so.” 


ing of January 29, 


was among them a correspondence between 
himself and King Louis XVIII. 
him to hide them, and died on the same day, 
ateleven o’clock P.M. M. Grand, with a ser- 
vant, filled two trunks with the papers and had 
them taken in the night to the house of M. de 
Saint- Albin. 
by a justice of the peace, and everything was 


He advised 


The next day a search was made 
put under seal. Madame de Barras instituted, 
on this occasion, a lawsuit, which was really of 
no consequence, as all the important papers 
were already in the hands of M. de Saint- 
Albin. 

What what 
these unfinished memoirs? M. Duruy explains 


were these papers, and were 
at length; he tells us that Barras wrote long 
notes at various times on the events in which 
he had taken a part; these notes were mate- 
rials for his future memoirs, some parts of 
which had afterwards received an almost defi- 
nitive form. Sometimes two or three versions 
of the same event 
was that his friends should make a whole of 


all these materials and give to his memoirs the 


were made. Barras’s wish 


best literary form; he desired that M. de Saint- 
Albin should with M. Paul Grand classify the 
papers (which 15,000), and 
do the final editing of the memoirs. M. Duruy 


(and I must agree with bim) prefers the origi- 


were as any as 


nal editing of Barras to the more finished and 
literary editing of Saint-Albin, who conceived 
his work after the literary taste of a period 
which was too fond of rhetorical amplitieations. 
However, Saint- Albin was faithful every- 


Barras, Member of the 
Harper & Bros. 


** Memoirs of 
Volumes I. and I 


Directorate,’ 
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where to the thought of Barras; he did not 


alter the texts; he simply clothed them in 
what he considered a decent and suitable 
style. 


It would be tedious to give an account of the 
quarrels between Saint-Albin, Mme. de Bar- 
ras, and M. Paul Grand on the subject of the 
Memoirs ; 
ment finally took place between the-contend- 
ing parties, and the Memoirs became in 1534 the 


it is enough to say that an agree 


exclusive property of M. de Saint-Albin. Why 
did he not then publish them ? 
his legal adviser told him, after having read 


It was because 


then, that there was in them ‘ un nid de procés 
correctionnels ’—a fountain of libel suits, St.- 
Albin was unwilling to makeany changes or sup- 
pressions in the work which he had received in 
trust, and he decided to keep the Memoirs in 
He died in 1847, and his children 
were also unwilling to publish the Memoirs. 
The elder, M. Hortensius de Saint-Albin, was, 
under the Second Empire, a Councillor in the 
Court of Appeal in Paris. He died in 
His brother, M. Philippe Saint-Albin, who be- 
came possessor of the Memoirs, was for a long 


his portfolio. 


1877. 


time librarian of the Empress Eugénie; I knew 
him as a colleague in asociety of bibliophiles 

the most pacific, the gentlest of men, The idea 
of publishing a work which was a bitter satire 
on Napoleon and his family could never have 
entered his mind; he left the manuscript at 
his death to his sister, Madame Achille 
nal, the widow of a Bonapartist Deputy of the 


Jubi- 


Second Empire. M. Duruy entered by marriage 
the Jubinal family, and thus came into pos- 
session of the famous Memoirs. M. Duruy has 
thought it necessary to add very lengthy pre- 
faces tothe two volumes which have now ap- 
peared. He takes great pains, asa critic, toatten- 
uate the historical importance of Barras’s accu- 
sations against Napoleon. He oscillates constant- 
ly between two positions, that of editor of Barras 
and that of an admirer of Napoleon. 
not count 
the reader, who is perfectly capable of making 
allowance for the 
is Well known to history as a profligate, cruel, 


He does 
sulliciently on the intelligence of 
who 


passions of Barras, 


perverse, and contemptible man. He was, at 
the same time, a man of 
tion, and courage, as he showed at different 


intelligence, resolu- 


times in the terrible period of the Terror. 
Barras was born on June 30, 
the 


1755, at Fox- 
Amphoux, in department of the Var. 
The antiquity of the Barras, said a proverb 
of the country, equilled that of the rocks of 
Melchior de 
Vice-Admiral, commanded a French squadron 
He 
ners of the capitulation of 


The Terrorist of 1803 likes to say 


Provence. His uncle, Barras, 
during the American war of Independence. 
was one of the si 
Cornwallis. 
that *‘ the Blacas, the Pontevés, the Castellane, 


> 


pretended to be our relations.” He entered as 
cadet in the The 
history of his first expeditions, at Pondicherry, 
at the Ile de France, is interesting enough, but 
more than one reader will leave it unread and 


regiment of Languedoc. 


turn at once to the chapters which herald the 
great Revolution. We find him in Paris, with 
little resources, living at the expense of an old 
aunt, and already in very bad company, a 
friend of the famous Madame de Lamotte of 
the ‘‘necklace,” an associate of the Cardinal de 
To do Barras justice, he says that it 
has been proved to him ‘ that Antoi- 
nette was not only innocent, but entire 
stranger to this tripotage in 


Rohan. 
Marie 
an 
which odious 
swindlers, as guilty as murderers, with unex- 
ampled audacity, thought to involve her name 
and person. I confess that my life as a young 
man generally not as particular in his rela- 
tions as he should have been, threw me into 
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the society of the w 


enough on my guard; I e 


Lamotte. I was not 


uld not imagine how 


much perversity there was in her.” 


Barras was appointed 
Var, and afterwards a me 
He threw himself f 
the Revol 


tion ordered a levy of 300 


tion. 
the current of 


was sent with Fréron tot 
to organize resistance in 
the Hautes and Basses-Al 
city of Toulon had been g 
my, and the siege of Touk 
ty. 
of the executi 





It was during this sie 
m of the | 
1798). 


vember 6, It is cur 


terms he speaks of him: 


‘*T had sometimes met t 
during the Revolution, : 
bim @ man of simple mat 
like a private 
sonal ambition 
friends entertained 
he never 
is in this sense 
was the least Orleanist of 
The execution of a 
and quite inoffensive in yx 
pretext on the 
this crime 
It was 
Revolution.” 


it fo 


} 
seives; 


deliberately an 
one « 


We note this judgment 
that the | 
death of Louis NVI, did 
us return to the sie 


needed an officer capable 








taking T: 





itizen, and 


was their 





that people could Say 
benetic 
part of th 


I 
+ 
f the most delirious acts of 


Duke of Orleans, by ve 


ous that Bonaparte conceiy 


} P , 
uion Without Making al ular slege 


ac ninistrator of the 


smber of the Conven 


rom the first day into 


ution. The Conven 
,000 men, and Barras 
he Alps, where he had 
the departments of 
pes. The important 
bven Over to the ene 
mn became a necessi 
ge that Barras heard 


duke of Orleans (No 


"lous to see in what 


he Prince before and 
and I always found 
ners, | 


without 





It is possible that some of his 
r him or for ne 
accomplice it 

hie 





the Orleans faction 
ent prince, popular 
‘ities, lacked even a 
‘ommitted 


. Without forgettin 
ting for the 


not allow history to 


Toulon, Barras 


of placing a battery 


well; he found a young one Satis 
fied,” he records, ‘with report he made t 
me, I said to him, ‘I thank you, Captain H 
auswered, very respectfully Il beg your par 
don, [ am only a lieutenant ‘You are ca 
tain,’ said I, ‘as you deserve and I have the 
right to appoint you.” This was the first 
terview Thad with Bonaparte It noto! 


from the land side: he made it it ssibl \ 
placing a battery na erta ij t 
Eng fleet to remain in port, and when t 
English had retired, Toulon was easily 
tured Barras takes eat pains in his 
moirs to min e the part taken | Bona 
parte and to magnify his own. He calls | 4 
parte “‘mon petit proteg ind assumes a 
xreat superiority over hin ‘We ar 

says, ‘generally disposed to a certain kindness 
even to a certain admiration, for the man wl 
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any 
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then, surreptitiously, as it were, slip in a third 


wife between the date and proof of his will 
Lyon G. TYLER 


Nu 


Wi AMAiE Va., May 27 


A GRIEVANCE 


To THE Epitor OF THE NATION : 


Sirk: T have read with pleasure the favorable 
my Assyrian 
the Nation of 
that I 


favorable 


notice of the first 
Knglish-German Dictionary in 
April 18, 1805, and [ beg 
een thus far nothing but 


two parts of 
to say have 
reviews of 
To this 


latter [To wish to call, in the name of justice, 


my book, with one single exception 


your readers’ attention, 


young Assvriologist and 


the 


Two years ago a 
American Journal of 
himself to 
co-editor of The offer 
be declined, for reasons apparent to every As- 
syriologist. Therewith 
the time When, 
September, IS04, the first part of my 


managing editor of 


Nemitic Langquages offered me as 


my Dictionary. had to 
the matter rested for 

in the early half of 
Diction- 
ary appeared, I noticed at once that, owing to 
the fact of baving read but one proof of the 
greater part of it, many of my corrections had 


being. 


been executed either not at allor wrongly, and, 
also, that | had overlooked errors which could 
not easily be detected in a first proof of so in- 
tricate a material as my Dictionary, contain 
ing, on every page, hundreds of abbreviations 
and references, and being, on the whole, pio 
neer work, Ata great financial loss 1] cancel- 
led the issue at once, and notice was sent by 
my publishers to all journals that had already 
them to 
please postpone reviews until the appearance 
To this the editors of ail 


received review copies, requesting 
of the revised issue 
those journals agreed with the one exception 
referred to above. I had personally asked the 
editors of this journal to postpone review of 
part i., stating that the original issue had been 
withdrawn, and the managing editor assured 
me that no respectable journal would notice 
this first 
forthcoming. Of 


knowing that a revise 


ISslie, was 


course, L relied upon the 
promise of this gentleman, 

The revise of parti. appeared in the early 
days of January last, and a copy was promptly 
that is, 


there was published in 


sent tothe editors. Last week more 
than four months later 
this Journal of Semitic Languages a review 
not of the revise of parti 
but of 


which had been cancelled immediately upon its 


which, by the way, 
is not noticed at all the original issue, 
publication, and notice of which fact had been 
sent to all journals. The review is ostensibly 
written by another Assyriologist, who, as my 
successor in a Western institution, took this 
opportunity to prove to the outside world his 
great scientific superiority. Assyriologists, of 
course, will see at once the cause for this most 
cold-blooded attack, but 
this Semitic journal, unaware of the facts stat- 
Both editor 


and reviewer, by the way, are Christian min- 


the general reader of 


ed above, will easily be misled 


isters.— Yours respectfully, 
W. Muss-ARNOLT. 
CHicadeo, Tha., May 27, sad 
JURY EXPERIMENTS. 


To THE Epvitor or THe NATION: 


Sir: The provision in the proposed Consti- 


tution of Utah for trials by juries of less than 


twelve, and for the tinding of verdiets by a 


less number than the whole, is not entirely no- 


vel, The present Constitution of Louisiana, 


adopted in IS7%, provides, ‘in cases where the 
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penalty is not necessarily 
death, the 


may provide for the trial thereof by a jury 


imprisonment at 


hard labor or General Assembly 


less than twelve in number’; in civil cases the 


number of jurors is twelve, but the General 
Assembly ‘may provide that a verdict be ren- 
dered by the concurrence of a less number than 
the whole.” To carry out these constitutional 
provisions the Legislature of 1880 passed two 
acts—in the one, providing that, ‘‘ for the trial 
of all criminal cases where the penalty is not 
hard 
death, said trial shall be before a jury com- 
provided, that the ac- 
cused may Waive trial by jury and be tried by 
the court”; the other act of 1880 provides that 


in civil cases a verdict may be found by nine 


necessarily imprisonment at labor or 


posed of tive Persons ; 


Very respectfully, 
Ropert H. MARX. 


jurors.- 


NEW ORLEANS, May 29, 1895 


Notes. 


A VOLUME of essays by Prof. Edward Dowden, 
‘New Studies in Literature,’ anda translation, 
fully illustrated, of Dr. 
‘The Mycenan Civilization * are in the press 
of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

A photographically illustrated ‘Atlas of 
Fertilisation and Karyokinesis,” by Prof. Ed- 
ward B, Wilson and Dr. Edward 
announced by Macmillan & Co., together with 
‘The Modern Reader’s 
books from the Sacred Scriptures presented in 


Crestos Tsountas’s 


Leaming, is 


Bible” “a series of 
modern literary form,’ edited by Prof. Richard 
G. Moulton, of the University of Chicago. 
Brentano’s will market here the forthcoming 
‘Times Atlas,’ 


fifteen weekly parts, 


London to be completed in 
Renan’s touching and beautiful memorial of 
Henriette,’ has hitherto 
been known rather by its reputation than from 
actual knowledge. 


his sister, ‘Ma Sceur 


Some parts of it have been 
given to readers by one periodical or another, 
difficult to 
Only ninety-nine copies of it 
printed, and these were given away to inti- 


but the book itself has been very 


obtain. were 
mate friends and have been objects of pious 
care, On the few occasions when a copy has 
figured at a book-sale it has brought four or 
A new edition of the 
volume will be published during the present 
month with illustrations by M. Ary Renan. 
M. Paul Mariéton has in press a new work 
on the literary history of the Midi entitled 
‘Histoire dune Renaissance '—the genesis of 
the Félibrige. 
previous to the Félibrige properly so called, 


five hundred frances. 


It comprehends the epoch just 


and treats of its great forerunners, La Bellau- 
diére, Saboly, Goudelin, the Abbé Favié, as 
well as such immediate predecessors as Jasmin 
and Roumanille. 
pearance of ‘ Mireille? in 1854. 


The book closes with the ap- 
M. Mariéton is 
a militant f¢//bre, and hasalready appeared as 
the author of ‘Terre Provencale.’ 

M. Réenier. sometime a well-known actor, 
who had played Moliére in connection with the 
chief artists of the century, had the design of 
plavers, all the 
But he died be- 
fore he had accomplished his task. He left 
complete no more than his annotations upon 
* Tartufe,” 
The play is preceded by a detailed analysis of 


annotating, for the use of 


works of that great writer. 


which are now just appearing. 
each of its characters, and many indications 
are given of stage traditions of the great ac- 
tors who have plaved these roles, of stage set- 


the like. The 
‘Le Moliére des Comédiens,’ 


tings, and volume is entitled 


and has been 
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edited by Mme. Henriette Régnier, a daughter 
of the author, and by M. Legouvé. 

In‘ Der Anekdotenschatz Bacon-Shakspere’s,’ 
Edwin Bormann, the Leipzig author-publish- 
er, follows up his ‘Shakspere-Geheimniss’ 
with the same scholarly air and capital sense 
of book-making, but with the same futility 
He now from 
works to his ‘Apophthegmes New and Old,’ 
and selectively shows how they hark back to 
** Shakspere’s” plays, and so confirm the theory 


passes Bacon's philosophical 


of a single personality and authorship. Where 
the resemblance in phraseology is close, Mr. 
Bormann sees Bacon’s fondness for analogies; 
where it is remote and casual, his fondness for 
antitheses. The following is a fair sample: 
(Bacon) *‘ Nero was wont to say of his master 
Seneca, that his stile was like mortar of sand 
without lime”; (‘*‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
vy. i.) ‘*‘ Would you desire lime and hair to 
speak better?” Mr. Bormann announces an 
Knglish translation of his earlier work, ‘The 
Shakspere Secret,’ by Harry Brett, to appear 
early in October. 

Brentano’s sends us Gustav A. Seyler’s ‘ Ilus- 
trirtes Handbuch der Ex-Libris- Kunde’ (Ber- 
lin: J. A. Stargardt), an agreeable little side- 
pocket introduction to the fad of the hour, il- 
lustrated copiously and with taste, and furnish 
ed with lists of Ex-Libris societies, literature, 
periodicals, collections; designers and engrav 
ers of book-plates, ete. With German system 
Herr Seyler sets forth the various modes of in- 
dicating the ownership of a book, in their bis- 
torical development ; and it is well to remem 
ber thac wood engraving preceded copper, and 
may still assert its supremacy if rightly exe- 
cuted. We are taught how to describe a book- 
plate as to right and left, its dimensions, etc., 
and what are the conventional engraver’s lines 
in heraldic representation. 
silenced as to robbing books of their plates, 
and the mode of despoiling with lukewarm 
water or alcohol is revealed. Finally, we are 
shown the different ways in which collections 


Our scruples are 


can be arranged. 

The yarious addresses which the Apostolic 
Delegate, Archbishop Satolli, has delivered in 
this country, have been collected and published 
by John Murphy & Co., Baltimore, under the 
title, ‘Loyalty to Church and State.’ 

Two valuable compilations of laws relating 
to the “labor question” The 
smaller and more practical (published by Mac- 
millan) is by the well-known writer upon 
trade-unions, George Howell, M. P., and is 
nominally a new edition of his ‘Handy-Book 
of the Labor Laws,’ which appeared in 1876. 
But there has been so much important legtsla- 
tion since then, and so many decisions have 
been made by the courts upon the numerous 
statutes affecting employers and workmen, 
that this work consists toa large extent of new 
The aim of the author is to furnish 
workmen with a manual of their statutory 
rights and privileges, and of rules and forms 
to be observed in maintaining them. The book 
is very well adapted for its purpose, and is in- 


are before us. 


matter. 


teresting as showing the progress made during 
the last thirty years in removing legal disa- 
bilities from workmen and transferring them, 
to some extent, to their employers. 

Much more comprehensive is the ‘ Lois 
Sociales’ of MM. Joseph Chailley-Bert and 
Arthur Fontaine (Paris: Léon Chailley). This 
is nothing less than a digest of the laws of 
France bearing upon the social condition of 
its inhabitants. It includes not only the laws 
now in force, but many that have been repeal 
ed, and is, of course, a bulky volume. The 
method employed is to classify the laws ac- 
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cording to their subject. and 
to present them in chr 
rubrics are: La 


Protection and Assistat 


yvreat 


erty, and 


the head of Labor we have first a chay 
the individual, and then a hay 
associations. The individual is consider 


reference to the contract for work, tl 
for work, holidays and limitations 

wages and means of subsist e, credit 
versies, etc. The same systemat ! 


followed throughout; both chrot 


analytical indexes are provided; and 
start is made from the declaration 


rights of man in lisSiiand the abolition 


guilds in 1701, the student is enab 
view the social history of the century 
advantage 

Mrs. Custer’s ‘Tenting on the Plains 


we reviewed on its publication by ¢ 
ster & Co. in TSS, reay 


the Harpers in the mo 


post-octavo unaltered except by tl 
of a biographical sketch of Gen. ( t 
three chapters of letters, chiefly his 


charming record of a life that can neve 


produced bears reperusal well, and the 


of the army novel whose plot 
and 
story of real life, unmarred 
appearance of evil. Mrs. Custer has t 
py faculty of painting life with no m 
dows, and those only nature's own, t 
ture requires to bring out the tones 


sketches as 


may take these frank 
tographic reproductions of 
you, plain, and cantonment 
her heart 


are open to the world 





can learn from them 


i 
f 


. . 7 ; 
Itis hardly fan Nansa 


devotion. 


produce (p. 221), with the title ‘* Kans 


and Kansas to-day,” a map that was p 
true as drawn when the bo was W 
Without explaining that ‘** to-day is 

nearly a decade And Texas migt 

the maps (p. 19) of ‘Texas in 186 

as implying that there has been dy 

the last nine years. Grasshoppers 


and Populism are n 


either State; and, de 


and men, the prairie world does not stat 


There was a rumor that Mrs. Custe 
east into shape for print art 

her personal experience; that st Vas 
ing material, if m 
a collection of incidents that might 
not have a common thread at 
would be a new one, b lema 
to this reprint should encourage: 

er the project She has made so mar 


through her inartificial by s that 
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catholic taste, a hearty and reverential love 


for the works of art in his charge, and with a 
wide knowledge and sound judgment as to the 
field from which other works of art are to be 
drawn As regards the New York Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, the account of its founda- 
tion and its singular relations with the city 
authorities is fairly correct. No very marked 


error occurs except the mention among the 


founders of the museum of two gentlemen 
who had nothing to do with it, and were 
named probably because they were well-known 
New Yorkers twenty years ago. The pictures, 
as a whole, are well characterized, the impor- 
tant ones chosen out for mention with good 
judgment, and, except that Mr. Ward thinks 
less of the “large and expensive casts and 
models ” than the committees in charge would 
approve, the collections other than pictures 
are also well described. Especially just is the 
statement that in general the American col- 
lector of ‘‘Orientals’”’ has gone straight to 
China and Japan, and has found his treasures 
‘in the houses of the mandarins and the 
daimios, whose taste has always been different 
from that of the European collector, and, we 
may fairly say, purer.” 


In the course of an article in the May 
number of the Rundschtiu, Herman Grimm 
makes some interesting comments upon the 
spiritof theage. The paramount value which 
attaches to the present moment he regards as 
the most striking characteristic of our time. 
We are absorbed in the life which we and our 
contemporaries are living; the past has lost its 
power to hold us; we are concerned only with 
what is new and alive, discarding the old and 
outlived; and the newspaper, as the purveyor 
of novelty and the universal means of commu 
nication between men, has become the chief 
factor in the machinery of modern civiliza- 
tion. ‘‘An irresistible impulse to feel free 
from the conditions which the past imposes” 
has seized upon Grimm himself; and the au- 
thor of the ‘Life of Michael Angelo’ admits 
that he is no longer able to interest himself 
in the study of the past. Others, he says, bave 
confessed to a similar experience. The forms 
of those elder times are fading; only a, few, 
Christ, Homer, Shakspere, Goethe, still retain 
their outlines, for these have their being in an 
‘everlasting now.” ‘It is as if we had sud 
denly been transported into a new existence 
and had been permitted to take only our hand- 
luggage with us.” The hatred with which So 
cialists look upon history, the resentment with 
which young writers of the Ibsen stamp regard 
other forms of literature, and the contempt 
which the secessionists feel for the older 
schools of painting, are all the products of 
this spirit. Much laborious burrowing is still 
going on among the dust-heaps of antiquity, 
but the faith of the public in the magie power 
of these things is gone; in Grimm’s opinion, 
antiquarian research Jeads to nothing but 
the storing up of the ‘‘eternal-fragmentary.” 
What we demand to-day is the new and novel; 
and we do not ask that it be great and good. 
The pewspapers meet this demand; ‘* they march 
at the head of our literary progress.” These 
are strange words from that classic pen, and 
they seem to have been written without re- 
sentment 


or regret. They are the dispassion- 
ate statement of what the writer sees going 
on about him and reacting upon himself. He 
sees the past behind him wrapped in silence 
and studded with gravestones, and upon the 
palace of the Present he would inscribe the 
words of Burger : 


* Ach, lass sie ruhn die Todten 








The Nation. 


The centenary of the Paris Ecole Normale 
Supérieure furnishes the occasion for the pub- 
lication, by that institution, of a work which 
will contain, among other matter, the history 


| of the ‘Ecole Normale de Van ILL,’ by M. Paul 


Dupuy, favorably known by previous contri- 
butions to the history of that famous school, 
and notably by his volume entitled, ‘ L’ Ecole 
Normale (1810-1883): Notice historique, Liste 
des Eléves par promotions, Travaux litté- 
raires et scientifiques.’ M. Dupuy’s latest re- 
searches have been in the direction of the ori- 
gin and character of the idea leading to the 
foundation of the Paris Normal School by the 
decree of the Convention of the 9th Brumaire, 
An ILL. (October 30, 1794), and they will mapi- 
festly enrich the history of education with a 
chapter of more than ordinary interest. The 
idea of providing an institution for the train- 
ing of principals and teachers for secondary 
schools had occupied the University as early 
as 1645; it had been resumed by the Parlement 
of Paris in 1761, after the expulsion of the 
Jesuits, and by the Church in 1780, Through 
educational reformers like Barletti de Saint- 
Paul and Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, it had 
been brought to the notice of the Government 
of the Revolution. But a far more important 
and effective impulse came from Alsace, and, 
through Alsace, from Germany. The account 
of this predominating influence of Alsace— 
“the only province of ante- revolutionary 
France able to furnish ideas and models” for 
popular instruction —in the history of the 
foundation of the Ecole Normale is given in 
the section of M. Dupuy’s work now published 
in advance in the Revue Internationale de 
UEnseignement for April. Many data, sup- 
ported by documentary evidence, leave no 
doubt of the fact which the author seeks to 
establish. In July, 1793, during the discussion 
of a plan submitted by Robespierre, the idea 
and the name of écoles normales pour former 
des instituteurs were put forward. The law 
by which, in the following year, the Paris 
Ecole Normale was established, provided that 
its students should go out and open other nor- 
mal schools in the departments, just as the 
Ecole des Armes sent its graduates from the 
cours pour les poudres et salpétres back into 
their districts, there to organize manufactures 
two applications of 
the revolutionary method created by the Com- 
mittee of Public Welfare. ‘The famous Ecole 





of arms and gunpowder 


des Armes was the real prototype of the Ecole 
Normale.” 


Dr. Joseph Edkins of China, the veteran 
scholar in the comparative philology of the Far 
East, contributes to the Japan Mail of March 
30 a valuable paper on ‘‘ The Origin of the Ja- 
panese.”” He gives the results of a searching 
study and wide comparison of the words used 
fornumbers. The principle upon which he pro- 
ceeds is that close resemblances are likely to 
be accidental, while slight resemblances are 
likely to be real. Between the Ainos and the 
Japanese the ten cardinal numbers differ so 
widely that we ave forced to seek for kindred 
names of number on*the Continent. Giving 
results and omitting details of processes, we 
tind Dr. Edkins identifying the Japanese and 
Turkish words for one, four, seven, and nine, 
as of the same root and branch. He sums up 
his philological argument by concluding that 
at one time the Japanese were nomads in Sibe- 
ria, and neighbors to the Turks and Mongols. 
Only after they reached ‘+ Nippon [Hondo]” 
and Kiushiu did they become acquainted with 
the Chinese. Thesources of the contrariness 
between the Chinese and the Japanese are to 
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be sought in the choice of a settled agricultural 
life by the one, and by the other of nomadic 
freedom. Dr. Edkins thinks it is quite possible 
to discover where the Japanese lived before 
they conquered the islands in which they now 
live. He urges that the scientific and com- 
parative method be applied to the mytho. 
logy and legends of both insulars and conti- 
nentals. 


—In primeval days, when the Japanese were 
far away in the north among the Tatar races, 
they, though remote from China, were sufli- 
ciently near the Indo-Germanic peoples to al- 
low of and account for the rather large admix- 
ture of words common to the European and 
Japanese vocabularies. Dr. Edkins, in reas- 
serting this fact, already known to students of 
the Japanese and the languages allied to or 
derivative from Sanskrit, refers, of course, to 
the old terms. <A native writer, Mr. S. Fuzita, 
in Shinri, a Tokyo monthly magazine of scien- 
tific theology and philosophy, for March, 1895, 
discusses the modern phases of the subject. In 
his paper, ‘*The European Elements in the 
Japanese Vocabulary,” he gives a surprisingly 
large number of exotics which have become 
thoroughly domesticated. Omitting those words 
inherited from the sixteenth-century Portu- 
guese and Spanish missionaries, and recently 
introduced Christian and theological terms, we 
note the wide range of the borrowing. The 
Dutch, Russian, and French, in their order, 
contribute the greater number of the contin- 
gent of expressions not taken from the English, 
which latter furnishes both single words and 
phrases. Noticeable is the proportion of words 
beginning with g, an initial letter rarely found 
in pure Japanese vocables; with /, a letter, or 
rather a sign-sound, unknown in the native 
syllabary; and p, which, as a rule, commences 
only onomatopes. We select a few of the new 
elements of Japanese conversation and ordi- 
nary public discourse: Bucket, butter, baby, 
beef, cheese, chair, influenza, ink, handker- 
chief, jam, ginger beer, halt, flag, cabbage, 
cholera, match, milk, napkin, overcoat, ome- 
lette, all right, organ, lemonade, ribbon, sand- 
wich, sausage, cigar, cigarette, seat, stew, cur- 
ry, soda, soap, soup, tobacco, violin, arch, ice- 
cream, etc., etc. The tendency to variety in 
pronunciation and spelling is corrected by the 
standard kana transliteration of the Tokyo 
newspapers and magazines. 


—A century of existence for any institution 
west of the Alleghenies is a long period, and 
the University of Tennessee could claim this 
last year cnly by overlooking a period of sus- 
pended animation in 1808-1820, as we make out 
from Mr. Edward T. Sanford’s interesting 
historical address just published by the Uni- 
versity. The original Blount College was 
founded in Knoxville in the midst of Indian 
alarms, as, tocompare small things with great, 
the University of Berlin was founded during 
Prussia’s abasement to Napoleon’s conquering 
arms; but Mr. Sanford does not fail to point 
out that in a slaveholding society there was 
no substratum of public schools for the higher 
education to rest upon. He bas a hard task in 
defending the dealings of the founders and 
their fellow-squatters with the Indians; but 
the bad faith by which the college protited in 
the beginning was avenged by the perfidy that 
marked the State’s execution of its pledge to 
Congress to endow the college with lands. 
Blount College, which nearly perished on 
being made East Tennessee College in 1807, 
was rescued from the grave by a union with 
the younger Hampden-Sidney Academy in 
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1820, under the new name: in 1840 it was mag 
nified into a university, still local; in 1869 the 
State made it the beneficiary of the Congres 
sional land grant for the founding of an Agri- 
cultural College, but with onerous conditions 
and without a particle of State aid, and even 
with a mean deduction from the fund of the 
expenses attending the sale of the scrip, as 
well asa dishonest failure to preserve invio- 
late the interest on the fund derived from the 
proceeds, In fact, Mr. Sanford’s address is 
chiefly valuable as a contribution to the his- 
tory of a too notorious trait of Southern 
character in the treatment of solemn public 
In 187%, the 


institution became the State University, and, 


obligations, especially pecuniary 


in 1893, following the example of similar foun 
dations, admitted women to its teachings, as 
Blount College had begun by doing 


COLERIDGE AS A LETTER-WRITER 

Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Edited by 
Ernest Hartley Coleridge. 2 vols., with 
portraits. Boston 
Co. 1805. 


Houghton, Mifflin & 


IT is not the fault of the editor if these letters 
are somewhat disappointing, as, for the most 
part, we must confess they are. There are in 
teresting and touching passages, but they bear 
a small proportion to the mass, and these two 
portly volumes are rather materials for a bio- 
graphy than pleasaut reading in themselves 
Coleridge has no personal worshippers and few 
philosophical worshippers left to care for the 
commonplace details of his life. Literary 
form or grace the letters have none. Consi 
dering his indolence, Coleridge seems to have 
been a most voluminous correspondent, but 
with the possible exception of the five auto 


letters addressed to Thomas 


biographica 
Poole, none of the letters can have been in- 
tended for publication. The character of the 


writer, however, appears plainly enoug 





we once more smile at the comical contrast 
between the magisterial morality of the philo- 
sopher and the pitiable weakness of the man 

Coleri 
and his own mental history. 





at all events, understood himself 


‘So,” he says, referring to his early love of 
fairy-tales and ghost-stories, ‘‘l became a 
dreamer and acquired an indisposition to all 
bodily activity: and I was fretful and inord 
nately passionate; and as I could not play at 
anything and was slothful, IT was despised aud 
hated by the boys: and bee 


I could read 
and spell and had, I may truly say, a memory 
and understanding forced into almost unnatu 
ral ripeness, I was flattered and wondered at 
by all the old women.” 








From his childhood his mind bad ‘‘ been ha- 
bituated to the Vast,” and he ‘never regarded 


his senses in anv way as the criteria of his be 
lief.” He would see armies of ugly spectres 


rushing upon him, and his good angel keepi1 
them off. The man of whom this boy was th: 
father might well in after-life reply to a lady 
who had asked him whether he beheved in 
ghosts, ‘‘ No, madam, I have seen too many 
them.” 


Here is a piece of frank self-portrait 
asto me, my face, unless when animat 

by immediate eloquence, expresses great s 
and great, indeed, almost idiotic g i nat 
‘Tis a mere carcass of a face: fat, fla 
expressive chiefly of inexpressiot Yetla 
told that mv eves, ey ws aia 
physiognormi ally good: but this t " 
nent knoweth not Ast vy shay tis ag j 
shape enough if measured tmy gait is aw 





ward, and th 





‘The 
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most everything —a library cormorant 
leep in all out of-the- way books, whet! 
the monkish times or of the } apical 
I have read and digested most of the hist 
writers; but I do not /ike history letay 
and poetry and ‘facts of mind’—that 
counts of all the strange phantasms that « 
possessed * your phil sophy lrear rs 
Thoth the Egyptian to Taylor the Engli 
gan, are my darling studies. Ins Is 
read except to amuse myself, and | am 
always reading. Of useful know re, | 
sO-8 hemist, and I ve hemistry \ 
is bla but I be (please God) ar 
culturist and a farmer I mInpose ve 
and Labsolutely hat« mposition: ands 
my dislike that even a sense of duty is 
times too weak to overpower it 
‘I cannot breathe through my nose. S 
mouth, witl 1 tl is alt 
Ways open Imi pass 
and oppose ith an 
ness whicl for re 
asperity: bu 4 
the thing tl et my 
‘ f ’ . 
We looked with interest for son con 
tion of Lamb's picture of the inspired 
boy at Christ's Hospital ut ling tl 
passer thr oh the loisters, w «t 
tranced to hear, the mvsteries of I 
lotinus. But we tind none, and that 
must be relegated to the ghtful drea 
f Elia The letters tell us lit ( 
Hospital : they tel sinore a t Car 
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\cademy, though they often sought the latter 
temple of order again, as a change from the 
Grosvenor, In the latest English poetry, even 
in that the Bodley Head 
ind the very headquarters of the Yellow Book, 


Which comes from 
we see a reaction towards the standards of the 
Academy 


er grow 


It is well known that people soon 
surfeited of the bizarre than even of 
the tame; and just now the Bodley Head is 
plainly disposed to forswear sack for a while, 
The 


commonplace, 


and live cleanly. temporary outcome 
Lord de Tab 


ley’s new book, for instance, the second series 
fer 


Is, Of Course, 


vems, Dramatic and Lyrical’ (London 


Lane), has nothing in it to compare to the 

Pwo Old Kings” of his former volume, and 
is pot only tame in substance, but turgid. He 
transmutes Shakspere’s Cleopatra, for in 


stance, into this conventional and made-up 
creature (p. > 
When proud bevpt in her theet 


with canvas all unfurled 
dowith Meereotic heat 
eaulm and cluteh the world; 
Drunk with the win f prosperous hours 
Insane to hope the wildest good 
She, queenty crowned with lotus tlawers, 
swept eilken sailed acre the tlood 
Came with mosquito nets, and cane 
With eunuchs, a decrepit band, 
While, doting at her apron, tame, 
Phe great triumvir gave command 


But when she saw her burning ships 
And heard the roartng of the tire, 

Phe wanton pated her painted lips 
And tled the faleon ¢ sig 


esars ire 


Probably there is no better safeguard against 
bad taste, for poet or common man, than an 
In this Lord 
want 


adequate sense of the ludicrous. 
The 
Hunt, author of 


deficient. 
Mr. Matthew 


de Tabley seems sees 


also shared by 


‘The King’s Daughter, and Other Poems’ 
Stock), or he would not have risked a verse 
like this (p. 4 

* Luscious scented honeysuckle 


Stragules o’er the hedge, 
Bulrush black and hard to pluck ‘Il 
Hide the water-hen whose chuckle 

Comes from out the sedwe; 
Marigold a loveless luck ‘I 

Bring to those that falsely pledae 


Mr. Arthur Christopher Benson, more guard 
edly, places at the head of his * Lyrics’ (Lane) 
called A Canticle ot 

adheres manfully to 


some verses Common 


Things,” and his text. 


Yet his tone is good, and he gives us the satis 


faction of choosing some unfamiliar themes, 


as water-newts andsky-rockets. This is per- 


haps the most graceful of bis lays (p. 6): 


AT TAN-YR-ALLT 
Feathery woodlands, falling, dipping 
Down from the height to the river's edge ; 
Voice of the rivulet, dashing, dripping 
Crevice by crevice, ledge upon ledge ; 
Lawns bigh- sloping and sunlit spaces, 
Glades that glimmer from crag to plain 
Shy unvisited secret pl 
See, Lfallat your feet again 


Aces 


Voice of summer, delaving ming 
Vhrushes piptog in bush and brake 
Bees round feathery catkins bunmiming 

Buds that slumber and fear to wake 
Fraibanemones airy, slender, 

Stars engendered of wind and dew 
Celandines fartbful, violets tender 

hh, to be worthy to sing of vou 





Even this, it be owned, ends tamely, 


Mr. Benson, 
College. 


~ 


hiuust 


who is an instructor at Ebon 


dedicates his volume to Mr. Edmund 


Mr. Gosse himself, who, out of all his 


Crosse 


ious languages and literatures, has never 


yet extracted one really impressive or baunt 


iy poem, gives us inthis volume, ‘In Russet 
ind Silver’ (Chicago: Stone & Kindall). ue 
hing else so felicifous as the tithe and the bind 
i Both these are fective; but be trans 
ates from the PDuteh, tl 


Swedish, and the 
. 
with thre 


the | 


Spanish, usual tame result, and imi 


tates Jlizabethan lyrists and masquers 


Without once catching their note His medi- 


tations on hin own advancing yem'’s are per- 








The Nation. 





haps as much in earnest as anything he writes, 


but are scarcely attuned to music (p. 4): 


‘So, not forgetful of the past, 
Nor sulking that it did not last; 
Rememb' ring, ike asong’s lost notes, 
Phe gleaming husks of my wild oats 


zicish, glorying In a boast 
r lost; 


Not, pri 

That I have never lov’'dn 
Not, puritanic, with a flail 
Destroying others’ cakes and ale 


But, with new aims and hopes, prepare 
lo love earth less and more haunt att 
And be as thankfulas [ can 

ro miss the beast that harries man.” 





Mr. 
and 


William 
Other 
poem addressed to Mr, Benson as a brother 
bard, 
fully checked by publicity 
first a clearer and simpler note than his fel 
lows, and one still detects the flavor of Words 
Matthew Arnoid. 


But, like the latter, he is academic ; and there 


Watson’s new volume, ‘ Odes 


Poems’ (Macmillan), contains a 
Mr. Watson's muse is one of those pain- 


he promised at 


worth and sometimes of 
is no such stress of culture and of experience 
as that itself through Arnold's 
natural restraints. Watson is placid and je- 


which forced 


june; be never repels, but he does not kindle. 

\ placid evenness is what ovealways expects 
from the patient literary workman, Mr. Alfred 
Austin, and his‘ Madonna’s Child’? (Macmillan) 

a reprint of the second act of “The Human 
Tragedy ”—forms no exception to his literary 
record, It contuins, however, some pleasing 
Italian descriptions. The volume of * Poems,’ 
by Jonn Devenish Hoppus (Bentley), is pub- 
lished by a the well known novelist 
Mrs. Alfred Marks, in 
who died fifteen years ago, a young medical 
attributes an 


sister, 
memory of a brother 


student, to whom she intense 
earnestness and mental activity which are not, 
perhaps, fully represented in these 
The 


* Doch-an-Dorrach,” or 


verses, 
the 
death-song (p. 75), 
which might well have prefigured his de- 
parting. ‘A Book of Words, reprinted in part 
from Punch, by A. A.S., editor and transla 
tor of **The Inspector-General” (a Russiau 
comedy ), with a few sketches by the Author’ 


most imeginative among them is 


own 


is one of those laborious English 
collections of the flattest 
of the dance-hall in quality and 
exhausting to the feeblest American 


(Constable) 


rhythmic jokes, 
worthy only 
wholly 
There is plenty of rattling pun and 
“the heart misdoubt- 


mind, 
ready rhyming; and yet 
ing asks, Can this be joy?" Perhaps as geod 
a joke as any is the transmutation of Whit 
Whit-manday—‘' A Bank-Holi- 
followed by dithyrambics 


Monday into 


day Impression,” 


Which begin as follows (p. 103): 


“Starting diggings near the Circus, where I 
Keep, 

Overan Aerated Bread Shop (which people who ought 
to know better will persist in calling Arcated), 
Now this Fourteenth of May, Fighteen-Hundred and 
Ninety-four, having put on my last season’s top 

maddy grey striped nether-garments, unmen 


ut in fairly good repair, and not vet 


from my 








ed 


hoever you are, | care not, [take vou by 








de, T chantin your ear this poem of 
nsiston your listening to these personal 
vouin the ribs. Tébertad for ever! 
Vware of the fact that this is Bank ’ 
Aware of the fact that the place is f’Arries 





and ’Arriets, twoand two, but occasionally ten ina 


ro 


Col. G.. Fi: 


agent tothe Governor General 


‘Rhymes of Rajputana,’ by 


rrevor, C. 8. L., 


of Rajputana (Macmillan), is a stately volume 


of Indian poems and lyries, with a good deal 


that the notes. The verses 


is interesting—in 


themselves are so much less elective than those 


drawn from the same sources by Sir Edwin 


\rnold, orevenby Kipling, that they have little 
positive worth; 


into so-called 


and there is a constant dipping 
Americanisms which would of it- 


self be sufficient to show that their author, 


whatever else he may be. is clearly not an 


American. Thos, the following epistle, sup- 
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posed to be written in Lit4 by Raja Gaj Singh 


of Bikanis (p. 1 
‘We little thought my friend our host 
Was fooling us with elephant tights 

ns playing, feasts and sights, 


riris Wht 





“ 
fo guard vour for 
Of those Mahratta 
Aud growing much to 





strony, confound it!” 


Much 
also Oriental in spirit, is * Homeward Songs by 
the Way,’ by A. E. (Portland: Mosher), a little 
volume reprinted from a Dublin edition. The 
* Tmoved among men and places, 
truth at last. I 
forth in 
Self-ancestral to labors yet 


more and thoughtful, while 


serious 


preface says: 


and in living I learned the 


know Lam aspirit, and that L went 
old time from the 
unaccomplished; but filled ever and again with 
homesickness [made these songs by the way.” 
The poems have the mystic and sometimes in- 
compreheusible quality that one might expect 
from such an origin. The best are those which 
were apparently produced during some stage 
of being in Hindostan 

by the Rev. 
New York 
that 


be regarded by the publisher of Beardsley and 


‘Ina Garden, and Other Poems,’ 
Boos 
Macmillan), 


Beeching (London: Lane; 


is another of the books may 
of Wilde as a propitiation to the demurer pub- 


lic. Some of the poems at 


ndeed, avowedly 


religious, and ay be the object of derision 


among the y« swaggerers who fiercely 


Une 
curl their moustaches and defy all that is 
hourgeols, around the approaches to the Bod- 
The publisher himself seems bound 
darker and 
has put upon the 


ley Head. 


to offer a like atonement to these 
more heroic spirits, for he 
! 


title-page a strangely funereal and Beardsley- 


ish approach to Mr. Beeching’s otherwise 
cheerful garden. Nor can the fruits of this 
horticulture be regarded, in truth, as highly 


flavored; but the transplautations from = the 


garden of Hellas, in the form of translations, 
are excellent 

In ‘The Mummer, and Other Poems,’ by 
Henry Gaélyn (Londen: Stock), the title-poem 


has strength, but the best thing in the volume 


is this Vigorous sermon on a Shakspere text: 






“That land of such dear souls, that dear, dear land” 
p. 17 
“O, England, God hath given thee quiet years, 
And plenty, ara reat vanta i wide sway; 
But now dark clouds are cl und thy way, 





And all that love thee are beset wit 


i fears 

Dreading to see thee humbled and in tear 

To hungry nations fallen an casy pres 
Most lamentable in thy swift decay 


A laughing stock where once thou hadst 





* Remember all thou holdest in thy hand, 
Be vigilant, be strony, spare n thy stere, 
Nor vet with treacherous calms be thou be 
xuiled 
A foeman’s foot mm thy 
Vould stamy © eve “dy 
O land of such dear souls 





It certainly must be counted to the. credit 
of the 
have printed, 


‘Bodley Head” publishers that they 


in ‘A Little Childs Wreatb,’ 


by Elizabeth Rachel Chapman (London: Ma- 
thews & Lane; New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co.), ope of the most exquisite tributes ever 


paid by a mother’s heart to the memory of a 
child. 


a& companion t 


Mrs. Chapman calls herself 
>In Men 


is itself an In Mem 


“author of 
but this book 


childhood, 


Lath 


rlam of giving 
in a sequence of sonbets some faint reflection 
of that 
dence 


wonderful range of thought and ca- 


which made the elite creater book 


an era in inany sorrowip Rising by 


gush, she 


varied steps above the personal an 


L note so high as the following 


strikes at |: 
No. 





XXXVIl, p. 3S 


Yea, lonely stilband ever reow 
Shamed and forgotten } i \V r 
Standeth the Christ, while rit thye ttle shout 


While statesinen Wrangle and while 
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Spurned is the lord of peace, his message s 
As when his people thorns for solace gave 
As when Servetus or when Cranmer burned, 


} 


Or England dared to side against the slave 


Hark, from the savage wilds they ¢ 
Hark, what discordant so is 8 
His very priests, contendi: i 

Make it a thing of hate and 








Only the child his loving 
And lays a timid hand usoled, in his. 


The most refreshing break that occurs, | 


4 


ever, among these rather monotonous Enyli 
voices, is from that Celtic muse which we have 
before now pointed out as the healthiest and 
purest source of contemporary British litera 
ture. The note, the themes, the very localities 
which appear in Lionel Johnson’s * Poems 
London: Mathews; Boston: Copeland) afford 
a relief from much in the recent London tone 
The autbor is, like Ernest Rhys, Welsh-born 
and English-bred; he boasts bimself a “Wyk 
hamist” of Winchester College; he takes pride 
in ‘England's Excellence’ as enough for bim 
p. 338). Yet his talk is of Tara and Inisfail; 
of Rhual and Clywyd. His lyric verses sug 
gest that fresh cadence brought by Bliss Caz 
man from Canada, and they might sometimes 
be mistaken for those of the younger poet 
p. 17): 

Sea gulls, wheeling, swoopin rving 

Crying over Maes Garmon’s side 
Cold is the wind for vour white wings fivis 
Cold and dim is our gray spring tice 

But the English poet is much maturer; he has 
moreover, a Vast array of friends, to one of 
whom he inscribes each poem, as becomes a 
member of the Rhymers’ Club; he is a Roman 
Catholic, and, besides all this, one of the sti 
undiscouraged worshippers of the soiled Pat 
nell. But he is most inspired when he puts 
into verse the purely Celtic quality, as in this 
p. 41 


To the Rev. Dr. William Ba 





Long Irish me lament 

Voice of the so s t sea 

Voice of that ar irning mus e 
From Rama chi he world w sil ee 


The sadness of all beauty at the heart 





Phe appealing of all souls unt . + 
The longing locked in ¢ ins ista 
Weep in the melody of thine old cries 
Mother of tears, sweet mother of sad 


All mourners of the world weep Irish, wee 
Ever with thee: while burdened time st { - 
Sorrows reach God through thee, ar isk fors 1 


And though thine own unsleeping sorrow vet 
Live to the end of burdened time, in] 
Still sing the song of sorrow, and forge 
The sorrow, in the solace f the sérair 


It is pleasing toan American to find that the 


genius*of Hawthorne has also reached this 


young Celto-Englishman, who writes of « 


fellow-countryman in this fine manne 





To Walter Allis s 
Ten vears ago I he ten ha I ! 
Thine haunting voice borne over t vn 1 
Was it thy melancholy spirit: 
Mine, with th gray dreams t i st 





Or Was it that thy beaut 
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to follow the Bishop.” There is an 


Pan- Anglican Conference 


in trying 
account of the first 
which minimizes the event as much as possible, 


good 


tions in which the Bishop shared are made to 


and in facta many of the solemn fune- 
in his narrative as if 
Phillips Brooks, on the 


contrary, appears in his lastchapter in the full 


appeal seen through an 


inverted telescope 
proportions of his physical height and bulk, 
and of his corresponding mind and heart., The 
that of 
this chapter being mainly an extract froma 


testimony is an intimate friend, but, 


memorial discourse, it is less ungirt than tbe 
precediog chapters—a difference which is not 
for the better, 


The 


worth Country. 


tnnals of a Quiet Valley in the Words 
By a Country Parson. Edit- 
ed by John Watson, London: J. M. Dent & 
Co.; New York: Macmillan. 
Tris is one of the infrequent volumes which 
fall gently and restfully from the press into 
the hands of the reader tired with the blare 
of sensationalism, or the rush of 
There 


why speed should be 


fagged by 
fresh-made opinion into print is not 
the semblance of a reas 
made to read such a volume, as time is likely 
to heighten, rather than diminish, its interest. 
for a sane moment be 
White, or Walton, or 
Goldsmith, yet there is just a touch of all of 
If the reader is addicted 
to moods of reaction, and likes, once ina way, 
to brood the 


there is food here for retrospect, and material 


Its author could not 


seriously likened to 
them in his pages. 


and philosophize upon past, 
with which to humor a philosophic fit to the 
top of its bent. 

Kor this country parson writes of good old 
ways, in the good old times, among the hardy 
dalesfolk or ‘* statesmen,” the race of northern 
yeomen who were content to wear out their 
bodies in toil, and let it be with their 
as Providence and the parson willed. 


brains 
If the 
parson sat at his wheel and spun the carded 
wool while he taught school behind the Com- 
munion rails in the church, no stanch dales- 
man thought the less of his pedagogy; nor of 
his divinity on the Sunday because he eked 
out his tithes—a penny on the account of each 
odd lamb, a halfpenny for each odd goose, two 
eggs for each old hen and duck, also for every 
person keeping bees a penny, and the hke—by 
tilling his glebe on the week-day, by hiring 
himself out at the busy times of washing the 
sheep in the fell becks, of shearing, and of hay- 
harvesting, or by trudging his eight miles to 
the market with thirty-two pounds weight of 
That 
such a parson should be a man to lend himself 


his wool on his muscular shoulders. 


to quaint anecdote, and his parish clerk an- 
other of the same humorous ilk, is a natural ex- 
pectation amply fulfilled here, ‘The carrier, 
also, as a public servant had naturally a repu- 
the 


But he belonged to the new order, when inno- 


tation at merey of the public tongue. 
vation in the shape of wheels had reached the 
dale, after the post-road had passed its foot 
and doctors given warning of the disorders 

“chief among which was apoplexy *—risked 
by venturing into the wild and whirling vehi 
Until then, pack-horses 
had served the heavier needs of the valley, 


cles that ran upon it. 


and peddlers supplied the women-folk with the 


few articles of wear that were not the work of 


their own industrious hands. Now, alas, hon- 


est homespun stuffs have gone out of fashion, 


together with the arts of spinning the hempen 


or woollen cloth, of knitting or of sewing, and 
the ex 


towns 


muntry virls tind service in the provincial 


hillside 


in work on the 


renteeier th 
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farms their forefathers helped to reclaim from 
the mountains, 

Comparative strangers have taken the place 
of the old fell-folk : ‘*the church, too, has 
changed, and the parson—everything, in fact, 
but the illimitable mountains that shape the 
ey.” Eventhe neatly turned wooden cups 
saucers, the inexclusive three-mouthed 
pewter posset-cups, and the meal bread, have 
given place in the homesteads to tea-drinking 
and brittle china, with the delicate wheaten 
loaf. The homely customs and daily triviali- 
ties of the large, smoky firesides contempora- 
neous with the former, make the staple of the 
volume that has no other lore besides, except 
that of the wild and lovely nature of the Lake 
District. 
reader may feel there is more of wisdom in its 
pages than in the 
‘meddling intellect” has played a larger part. 
Bertha New- 
combe, are altogether in keeping with the mo- 
dest faithfulness of the text. 


Nevertheless, it is conceivable the 


many a volume where 


The pleasant illustrations, by 


> 


Britain's Naval Power. By Hamilton Wil- 


liams, M.A. Macmillan. 
Tris story of the British Navy covers the pe- 
riod from the earliest times down to the victo- 
ry of Trafalgar. The author is instructor in 
English literature to the naval cadets in train- 
ing on board the Britannia for the naval ser- 
of Great He bas been notably 
successful in compressing in a limited space the 
salient facts in English naval history, and in 


vice Britain 


his earlier chapters presents much of interest 
that is little known concerning the early days 
of the English Navy. This interest is well 
sustained throughout, and though Mr. Wil- 
by the 
works of Captain Mahan and others, the book 


liams is evidently much influenced 
is none the less praiseworthy on that account. 

An interesting account is given, in the se- 
cond chapter, of the fleet collected by Richard 
[., which accompanied him in 1190 to the Cru- 
fleet that sailed in eight separate 
lines, each line being spaced by a trumpet-call 
from the next, with Richard him. 
self in the eighth line commanding and regu- 


sades — a 
distance 
lating the whole. Before reacbing Palestine a 
most remarkable vessel of the enemy was en- 
countered—a Turkish dromon carrying ‘1,500 
men, Greek fire in abundance, and 200 most 
deadly the destruction of 
Christians.” Urged by Richard, the crew of 


serpents for the 
his vessel leaped overboard and sueceeded in 
disabling the enemy’s rudder so that she could 
not besteered. Unable to board her, the Eng- 
lish galleys formed in line, and, at a given 
signal, hurled their iron beaks together upon 
the huge dromon, with the result that she sank 
at once, carrying down most of her crew and 
drowning (we are glad to relate) the 200 ser- 
pents. 

In the third chapter we have well described 
the battle of Sluys, which occurred in 1340 on 
the the English and 
French fleets, the latter being at anchor, and 


Flemish coast, between 
consisting of 19) vessels with no less than 35,- 
000 men on board. The usual fate of tleets at 
anchor was sutfered by the French, notwith- 
standing that they met ‘‘the dogged insular 
persistency ” of the with usual 


‘brilliant bravery ” of their own nation. So 


English the 
crushing was this defeat that tradition relates 
that no the 
King was bold enough to break the news to 


one of the courtiers of French 


him—a task finally performed by the Court 
fool. Interesting, also, is the account of the 
battle of “ L’ Espagnols-sur mer,” in 1350, with 
the vivid description of the defence of the 








Salle de Roi and the other naval exploits 
which gave to Edward the Third the sobriquet 
of ** King of the Sea.” 

The vicissitudes of the English Navy are re- 
lated in the succeeding chapters, which are 
illustrated by a number of quaint old engrav- 
ings. The story of the Armada is well told, and 
with sufficient detail to be entertaining, and 
finally we are brought down to the time of 
George I. and the battle off Cape Passaro in 
1718. Thesomewhat doubtful episode of Jen- 
kins’s ear, said to have occurred during the 
reign of George II., is related, with an account 
of the war against the Spaniards in 1739, and 
Vernon’s victory at Porto Bello, on the Isthmus 
of Panama, and his subsequent failures and dis- 
grace. Wereach more solid ground when we 
accompany Anson on his voyages, wonderful 
in experience and hardships, and to be com- 
mended to the youthful mariners of the present 
day as instances of what “rounding the Horn” 
and cruising inthe Pacific meant in 1740, when 
the Gloucester, disabled and scurvy stricken, 
was a whole month from the day she was sight- 
ed from Juan Fernandez in reaching her an- 
chorage at that island. 

The French and Spanish wars of the latter 
part of the last century are treated in the main 
with correctness, and sufficient prominence is 
given to the most important events. In the 
matter of our war for independence, the au- 
thor, as arule, does justice to the efforts of the 
Americans afloat and ashore, the affair at Pe- 
The three Conti- 
nental cruisers and thirteen privateers were 


nobscot being an exception. 


there overpowered by a much stronger force 
of regular men-of-war, which included a line- 
of-battle ship, under Sir George Collier. Faulty, 
too, is the description of the loss of the Royal 
George at Spithead in 1782. A moment's warn- 
ing was certainly given, as has been pointed 
out in these columns, to the officers on duty, 
and the capsizing was owing partly to neglect 
and want of care as well as to the wind and 
increasing sea of the roadstead. 

The last three chapters are devoted to the 
wars with the French republic and the French 
empire, glorious to the navy of Great Britain, 
and from which she emerged as the great sea- 
power of the world, The author is happy in 
his account of these wars, Perhaps a proper 
appreciation is wanting of the disorganized and 
demoralized condition of the French Navy that 
resulted from the French Revolution—a con- 
dition to which the French Army rapidly ad- 
justed itself. Englishmen, we suspect, do not, 
as they should, read the lucid writings of Ju- 
rien de la Gravitre upon these wars. They ac- 
knowledge, however, the individual bravery 
generally shown by the French, and the losses 
of English vessels of war were so few and far 
between that there is no temptation to resort 
to the hair-splitting so prevalent in discussing 
the tonnage, weight of guns and shot, nativity 
of crew, etc., of the frigates and sloops that 
fought actions in our own war with Great Bri- 
tain inIsl2. Theauthoris mistaken, we think, 
as to Nelson's idea being to go straight ahead 
His 
suggestion (see Nelson’s Despatches, vol. iv., p. 
355) was that the Russian fleet should be at- 
tacked first at Revel and destroyed before the 
English fleet was weakened by the attack upon 
Copenhagen. Felli the trunk first, he said, and 
the branches go with it. 


for Copenhagen by the quickest route. 


Churches and Castles of Medimwval France. 
By Walter Cranston Larned 


1805, 


Charles Serib 


ner’s Sons, Pp. xii, 236. 1895. 


THIS book contains 24 « 


f those photographic 
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prints which are so common nowadays, and 
which certainly add to the amount and to the 
good quality of popular knowledge. The views 
of the west fronts of great French cathedrals, 
Amiens, Chartres, Bourges, and such chAtesux 
as Chaumont and Chenonceaux, are as im- 
portant to give as if they were not already 
well known. Such views as that of the ram- 
parts of Carcassonne, the castle of Falaise, 
and the apse of Beauvais seen from the south 
over the tops of the houses, are of much less 
familiar subjects. All are valuable, not one 
but what will furnish at once information and 
artistic pleasure, while many will serve to cor- 
rect the hasty and ill considered remarks to 
be found in the text. 

Of the text there are twenty-five chapters, 
the first devoted to ‘‘the Historical Monu- 
ments of France,” and so far valuable that it 
informs the reader that there are certain build- 
ings which are classed under that title and 
cared for by the State. The statements con- 
tained in this chapter are often inaccurate and 
misleading, and no mention is made of the 
Commission des Monuments Historiques nor of 
the real organization of this branch of the 
public service. The other chapters are de- 
voted to the different cathedrals, castles, and 
walled towns, with the usual mixture in the 
chapters of description and the expression of 
opinion with anecdotes of travel. Beauvais 
Cathedral found ‘far too high for its 
length,’’ and therefore ‘out of proportion,”’ 
but no mention is made of the fact that only 
the choir and transepts stand for the cathe- 
dral, as the nave was never built. The aque- 
duct-bridge which spans the river Gard, a 
bnilding with absolutely no decorative or ar- 
tistic purpose whatever, is gravely instanced 
as a contrast to the beautiful temple at Nimes, 
which, by the way, our author takes to be 
‘*Greek.” It is stated that it is not in temples, 
e. g., in the Maison Carrée, under considera- 
tion, ‘‘that the chief glory of Roman archi- 
tecture was tobe found,” and we are taken to 
the Pont du Gard for what was its chief glory 
from this point of view: its mere bigness and 
solidity. It is odd, by the way, that such en- 
thusiasts asour author never stop to inquire 
whether, in engineering matters, the moderns 
are not fairly skilled rivals of the ancients. A 
few miles distant from the Pont du Gard is 
the larger structure which carries the aqueduct 
to Marseilles, the bridge of Roquefavour; and 
no Roman bridge that we know of compares 
with the Maintenon aqueduct, nor surpasses 
half-a-dozen other modern structures that might 
be named. The beauty and the importance of 
Roman architecture were not in these objects 
of mere utility. 

The book makes no pretence to exact know- 
ledge or to critical discrimination; the brief 
prefatory note is perfectly explicit as to that 
and is pleasantly frank. Neither in the note, 
however, nor in the pages of the book is there 
any reason offered or implied for the making 
of such a book. They exist by scores already 
—books by travellers who find cathedrals im- 
pressive, ruined castles romantic, and build 
ings where famous people have lived, useful 
texts for their historical reminiscences. It 
would be difficult without using terms more 
severe than the occasion warrants to express 
the remoteness from just and adequate crit 
cism of most of the remarks upon impor 


is 


tant 
webill 


works of art with which this book is filled 


A Manual for the Study of Insects. By Johr 


Henry Comstock, Professor of Entomology in 
Cornell University and in 


Stanford 


Leland 
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Junior University, and Anna Botsford Com- 
stock, Member of the Society of American 
Ithaca, N. Y 


1805 


Wood-Engravers. Comstock 
Publishing Co. 
plates, 797 figures 

THE publication of this volume is the comple 

tion of a work which has been in preparation 


Large Svo, pp. TOL; ¢ 


for at least a decade of years—a portion of it 
having appeared in ISS, under the title of 
‘An Introduction to Entomology.’ The original 
plan has’ meantime undergone some modifica 
tion, and the authors believe that in its pre 
sent form the Manual will more fully meet 
the of teachers There 
has long been a demand for an elementary 
work that should present the study of insects 
ina systematic manner, with so much classifi 


wants and students. 


cation as would permit the habits and names 
of indi- 
vidual species, to be readily ascertained, and 


of the more important groups, if not 


the study successfully prosecuted both in its 
scientific aspect and in its practical applica 
tion. 
tion of the present Manual, and, so far as can 


Such has been the aim in the prepara 


be judged from the somewhat limited exami 
nation we have given it, it bas been attained 
Prof. Comstock 
Cornell University 


is a successful instructor in 
For several years he has 
been engaged in working out an entirely new 
system of classification in the Lepidoptera, 
which, so far as given to the public, had al 
ready been accepted by many of our leading 
entomologists; it has been more fully elaborat 
ed in the present volume, in which, also, has 
introduced a uniform system of no 
in the sev¢ral of 
particularly in regard to the wing-veins), the 
want of which has hitherto been a great 
noyance to the student in general entomology 
in passing from one order to another. 

Perhaps the best feature of the Manual is the 
analytical keys, by the aid of which 
may be readily referred to 


been 


menclature orders insects 


an 


Insect 
the respective or 
ders, and, with po ,reat amount of study, t 
their several families. Beyond this the limits 
of a single volume would not permit the tables 
to be carried. 


student could refer an 


Of course, means by which the 


insect to its genus and 
to its particular species, such as we have in our 
botanical manuals, is a great desi 
wholly impracticable at present. 
such a work would not admit of preps 
tion, nor of its remunerative sale; its magni 
the 


The briefest descriptions available for recog 


leratum, 
The cost of 
its 
classroom 


tude would forbid its use in 


nition of the species so far as now known 
would necessitate a score or more of volumes 
of the size of the present one. But from the 
iin the Manual, 


is understood, have been en 


more than SOO figures contains 
most of which, it 
graved on wood by the associate author with 
the skill and fidelity only to be attained by the 


zealous entomologist after vears of devoted 





labor, the merest tyro will easily be able t 
f the 


especially in the Lepidoptera, to which more 
D 





name many spe 
than 200 pages are assigned 


ff our butterflies are beaut 














their principal feauwures giv and many other 
species succinctly characterized. In re 
tion of the f the day 

f the spe liscussed 
economic aspect 

In the division of the insects into orders, a 
arger number has been designated than by 
Brauer or Packard or any other writer. Nine 
Tee rders are re enived, t ess than nine 
f which were or ally embraced in the 
Neuroptera. S ra these contain but a 
single fa vy each ar brace but a few in 
sects, an $ es able whether their 
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structural differences are sufficiently marked 
to call for their assignment of 
ordinal vukd 
prefer a more simple classification not depart 


into groups 


value. There are many who w 


ing quite so far from the old seven orders; for 
it is evident that if ordinal grouping is to be 
carrie’ to the point where the true relation 
ship and line of descent of the groups shall be 
fully shown, it may be continued indefinitely 
without ever reaching a stage that will be en 
tirely satisfactory af 


necessarily imply pro 


The erection vuew or 
ders certainly does not 
gress, for no two systematists will agree on 
what they shall embrace 
bear. The student 
constant suggestion of change, 


falls back 


seven-order system of 


r what name they 
shall is perplexed by this 
and, in despair 
upon the 


simple and convenient 


Linnwus (amended by 
adding 


juite generally 


Olivier in withdrawing Aptera and 


Orthoptera), which had been 


adopted by our naturalists fifty years ago and 


is not yet obsolete, especially if we add the tw 


orders of Pseudoneuroptera and Thysanura 


In their own ation the authors of the 


justifi 


Manual state: ** It seems to for the 


Us misier 


student to learn the characters of a large num 





ber of well-defined groups than it is to learn 
those of a smaller num f vaguely letined 

hapter Insects and their Nes 
Relatives,” brietly reviewing the animals made 
up of a series of rings or segments on same of 
which jointed legs ir, will be found usefu 
and important, as showing the true place of in 
sects in the animal kingdon In the following 
chapter, which treats of the Hexapoda, their 
metamorphoses and external anatomy are 


ably and comprehensively explained and illus 
trated. Finally, students will appreciate the 


indication, in parenthesis 


the syllables ar 
each scientific Par 
been 


nothing 


accent of ne introduced 


tial accentuated lists previously 
given in several of the families, but 
nearly so full as this 


Furth in 2 i A Volume of the 
and Literature of Old Seot 


London T 


Putnams 


Essays on 

Haliburton 
New York 
Mr. HALISURTON’'S essays cover four groups 


but they are so short and so super 


n treatment as to suggest the suspicion 


are merely a collection of newspaper 


articles The most important and original is 
the series which describes the scenery of Rox 
sound Ednam, the birthplace of the 
wet Thomson, and Southdean (Soudan), his fa 
all the most 
life 

influence of 
the 


the poetical faculties of the author of 


ther’s parish, where he spent 1a 


ressionable vears of his Our author 


k 
traces effectively the the natural 
t 


and direction it 


ies OF Bis Rome on, 





gave ta, 





the ‘Seasons.’ Short as these articles are, 
they frequent repetitions—evidence of 
ery « liting 

Another series proves, what very few deny, 


that Burns was well read in poetry, and that 
he borrowed more often unconsciously, through 
the of 


works in every retentive mind, than conscious- 


inevitable process assimilation which 


ly, as our author would have us believe, from 


the sources of his reading 
W hat might bave been the most interesting 
of the essays are those which are handled least 


thoroughly, namely, descriptions of the rural 


customs, vanishing from the Scottish Low 
lands, such as the festival of ‘‘The Bear Bar 
rel,” held during the barley harvest; ‘‘ The 


fellow servants 


Foy,” 


and apprentices by one leaving, or by the mas- 


or feast given to forme! 
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ter when the apprentice had served his full 
term; ‘‘Hogmanay,” or the New Year's Eve 
frolic, devoted by the whole population to 
drinking and to x begging and 
‘guising” or masquerading, by not only the 
very poor but the well to-do, whom custom al- 
lowed without loss of self-respect to thus be- 
mean themselves; ‘‘ Hansel Monday,” the first 
Monday of the ‘‘ New Year,” the Scottish day 
of gift-giving and gift-getting; St. Valentine’s 
and All Fool’s Day. 

The author, traces 
many of these curious customs to the survival 
of heathen practices permitted by the Church 

it would probably be more correct to say 
encouraged by the Church. In apostolic times 
the policy, to use a modern phrase, of the or- 
ganizers of the early Church was evidently to 
permit the widest latitude in unessentials to 
their converts, and not to discourage adherents 
by opposing their innocent habits. The Roman 
Catholic Church has always followed and even 
extended the principle in its missionary work 
among barbarous and semi-barbarous peoples, 
by appealing strongly to the senses and en- 
couraging amusements not canonically im- 
moral. It was only last year that a Mystery 
Play was performed in British Columbia. It 
is possible that the custom of guising at Hog- 
manay may have been derived from the Jews; 
but more probably a common origin is to be 
found in a universal instinct. The Jewish 
custom of ‘‘ guising”’ at the feast of Purim is 


“thigging ” « 


like most antiquaries, 





tised in Scotland; for, among the Jews, boys 
and girls disguise themselves in clothes of the 
opposite sex. As contributions to these in- 
teresting subjects the few pages of Halibur- 
ton’s book are important; unfortunately, how- 
ever, they are too few. 
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PRIZE ESSAY. 


A friend of Brown University has offered the sum of 


$200, as a prize to encourage the historic 


lowing regulations respecting its award 


al study of the 
development of religious liberty in Ame 


rica. The fol 
are proposed 


The prize shall be open to general competition 


2. It shall be given to the writer of the 
one of the three following themes 

(a.) A critical comparisou of the c¢ 

ane on behalf of Rhode Island and 


best essay on 


laims put for 
Mz ed toad i re 


ee tively, regarding the first establishment of re 
1 


gious liberty in America. 
(b.) A critical history of the move 
disestablishment and religious libert 
cut. 


ment towards 
y in Connecti 


(c.) A critical history of the movement towards 
disestablishment and religious liberty in Massachu 


setts. 


3. No essay shall be received which is not founded 


upon original research. 
4. The prize shall be awarded at Co 


mmencement, 


1896; essay submitted in oe for it shall be 


placed in the hands of the Presi 

sity, on or before May 1, 1896. 
The essay shall not bear the writer’s 

assumed name. A paper bearing the writ 


shall be enclosed in a sealed envelope, 


shall be written the assumed name, and 
handed in with the essays. 
BROWN UNIVERSITY, May 20, 185. 
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A. SHAW. 8vo, 
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Extract from an Editorial in the New York 
“Evening Post.” 


‘“‘The present bimetallic controversy has 
given birth to nothing more profound and con- 
vincing than a book of some 400 pages entitled 
‘The History of Currency, 1252 to 18,’ by 
W. A. Shaw, an English author, who has done 
for the currencies of the civilized world what 
Lord Liverpool did for that of England in his 
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Send 40 cents for 4-o0z. sample to 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 





B. WESTERMANN & CO., 


[LEMCKE & BUECHNER] 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 


812 Broadway, New York. 


SUMMER READING. 


FRENCH and GERMAN Books carefully selected. 
A Catalogue Raisonné of German Literature now 
ready. French Catalogue in press. 

TAUCHNITZ Collection of British Authors, good 
print and paper, at 50 cents per volume. 

All American Books supplied at a liberal discount. 





Tf you want FRENCH BOOKS, or docks 
of any description—School Books, Standara 
Books, Novels, ete.—send to WILLIAM R. 
JENKINS, Pudlisher and Importer, 851 and 
853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. 


Importation: 5 promptly made, 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 28th Sts., New York. 
Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers; Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and ‘Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. New books received from Parts 
and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


BOOK-LOVERS AND BOOK-BUYERS 


Send for a Catalogue of 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 


|THE fase eles 


92 WASHINGTON ST., = AGO, ILL. 


ELLIS & ELVEY, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 


CATALOGUES OF CHOICE BOOKS AND ILLUMI- 
NATED MANUSCRIPTS published periodically. 
Rare Early English Literature, Early Printed Books in 

Black Letter, Ancient Artistic Bookbindings, rare Prints 
and / ANOS NEW etc. Only fineapecimens are dealt with. 

W BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


TRILBY 

AT HALF-PRICE 

isn’t half so cheap as 
THE PERFECT MOISTENER. 
It will only cost you 50 cents postpaid, and then save 

its value in a day. 
AMERICAN PRINTING AND STATIONERY CO., 
BOX 3113, STATION drud PRILADELPEIA, PA. 


Te Librariaas, Book: Lovers, and Booksellers. 


Our NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS, 
comprising works on architecture, biography, belles. 
lettres, the drama, first editions, Shakesperiana, rare 
French Books, works of art, etc., etc., will be sent, post- 
paid, upon request. 
gt? Attention is i valuable collection. 
My ys, 


31 Unton Square, New York. 





RARE 
; ra For Extra Illustrating. 
BOOKS. | Siatameaias vegan oll 


E. F. BONAVENTURE’S Book Annex, 


Next to his Art Rooms, 
45-47 W. 31st Street, corner Broadway. 





Selec- 
French 


SUMMER READING. — Elegant 
nN tion. Pocket Volumes. Latest Novels. 
Books. French Translations. (Catalogues free.) 

PRATT, 6th Ave., 12th St., N. Y. 


JOOKS OF 
Spec a A 


SOCIAL SCIENCE OUR 
Bs ue free. 


LES H. KERR & Co., Publishers, 
175 Monroe Street, Chicago. 





JACK NUMBERS, VOLS., AND SETS 
of the Nation, as also of all periodicals, bought, 
sold, and exchanged by A. S. CharK, 174 Fulton Street, 


west of Broadway, New York. 
HH: apf an WS, 105 WEST 207TH S7Z., 

. dealer in Magazines and other Periodicals 
Sets, be wtb or single numbers. 
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